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ee. x Air-mail Poundage | 
Action in Raising | Ia July Sete Record 


Rediscount Rate ile Over_June Amounted| 
Is Given Approval 








| 
} 
| 





The transportation of mail by air set 
| a new record for July, 1929, according to | 


Senators Fletcher and King 
Favor Increase Placed in 


Effect By Federal Re- 


serve Board. 


Study of Situation | 
By Congress Urged 


Post Office Department. 

For July the poundage amounted to 
638,810, which is an increase of 45,556 
pounds over June of the same year, when 
the poundage was 593,254, the Depart- | 
ment stated. 

The daily average for July was 20,606 
pounds as compared with 19,775 pounds 
for June, ah increase of 821 pounds daily, | 
it was added. ; 

Preliminary figures showing the pound- 
age on various selected routes, as an- 
nounced by ihe Department, follow: 








Mr. Nye Declares Act Has Failed 


* * Jew York-Chicago, 718 miles: June, 
To Meet Expectations in , 44.304 vSaly, 164178. ae 
Providing Control of Chicago-San Francisco, 1,932 miles: | 
Ss lati | June, 148,487; July, 157,502. | 
peculation. | Chicago-Dallas, 1,059 miles: June, | 
: | 81,571; July, 36,882. 
The action of the Federal Reserve;  Boston-New York, 192 miles: June, | 
Board in authorizing an increase from 11,249; July, 11,954. : | 
5 to 6 per cent in the rediscount rate can toc Pe 278 miles: June, | 
of the Fede” Rove pas ee | "Salt Laban Angeles, 600 miles: 
York was given approval- August 10 by | June, 60,720; July, 65,069. 
Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida,! Seattle-Los antes, Tht miles: 
ranking minority member, of the Senate | June, 22,178; July, 23, ae 
Committee on Banking and Currency, uate eee 503 miles: June, | 
and Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a New York-Atianta, 763 miles: June, | 
member of thé Senate Committee on Fi- | 39,840; July, 32,017. 
nance. Chicago-Bay City, 712 miles: June, | 
: : 17,342; July, 18,866. 
Investigation Favored. Cleveland-Louisville, 345 miles: June, | 
Both Senators declared the Board 49581; July, 10,622. 
should have acted sooner. Senator; Salt Lake-Pasco, 530 miles: June, 
Fletcher explained that he thought | 17,751; July, 18,146. 


brokers had exaggerated the effects of | 
the Reserve Board’s action. He said | 
he thought the net result would be of | 
benefit to the country. Senator King 
asserted that while approving this ac- | 
tion he felt the Board should be investi- 
gated, for which he has pending a Yreso- 
lution (S. 71). 

At the same time Senator Nye (Rep.), 
of North Dakota, predicted that the| 
banking and financial situation will | 
be one of the important subjects consid- | 
ered at the reconvening of Congress, de- | 
claring that the Federal Reserve Act has 
failed signally to meet expectations in} 
providing control of speculation. Unless 
the banking interests correct existing | 
abuses, he said, an investigation prob- | 
ably will be ordered by Congress. (The | 
full text of-Seriator Nye’s statement will | 
lke found on Page 7.) 


Meetings Held by Board. 

The Federal Reserve Board met again 
on August 10, for the fourth consecutive 
day, two of which were extraordinary 
meetings with governors of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. It was stated or- 
ally after the August 10 meeting that 
only routine business was discussed and 
that no announcement would be made. 

“TI think the Board did the right thing,” 
said Senator Fletcher. “The speculators 
have made Wall Street a means of draw- 
ing money from other sections of the 
country where the money was needed for 
commerce, industry and business. Wall 
Street has used these funds for extend- 
ing broker’s loans for speculative pur- 
poses. This practice was having a bad 
effect all over the country. Banks were 
sending money to New York to obtain 
the high interest on call money and have 
been depriving the communities through- 
out the country of financial accomoda- 
tion. 


Treatment of Fruit 
Before Release to | 


Markets Is Opposed 


Mr. Fletcher Favors Compen- 
sating Growers For De- 
stroyed Product as Means 

To Eradicate Fly. 


Opposition to the- proposed heating 
and pre-cooling of Florida citrus fruit to 
kill the Mediterranean fruit fly larvae 
was expressed orally August 10 by Sen- 
ator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida. 


Senator Fletcher said it would be in- 
jurious to Florida’s fruit interests and 
that the better method would be to stop 
the fruit from maturing and then com- 
pensate producers for loss of the crop, 
as part of the scheme of eradicating the 
pest. He said he prposed to confer with 
the Federal Farm Board on the subject 
with a view to having the Board con- 
sider the whole question of distribution 
and marketing of citrus fruits and vege- 
tables in the State. The Board has ap- 
proved a loan of $300,000 for the pur- 
chase of equipment to heat and pre-cool 
the fruit. 

“I expect to see the Board as soon as 
possible,” he said, “to ask them to con- 
sider our whole citirus fruit and vege- 
table distributing and marketing prob- 
lem, to study the whole situation and to 
devise and establish, under section one 
of the Act that created the Board, a 
|proper kind of system for distributing 
and marketing these agricultural com- 
modities, 





Commends Board Action. 

“I think the. action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board will have a tendency to 
check this practice and to help restore 
confidence in the banks of the country 
and to secure proper distribution of the 
money and credit of the nation. 

“I think it was. a wise step of the 
Board. It has been delayed longer than 
was needful, although the warning is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board 
should have put parties interested on 
their notice, and they should have cor- 
rected the situation themselves. They 
cannot properly criticise the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

“I think the speculators exaggerated 


Cooperative Method. 


“I think the formation of a coop- 
erative association, producer-owned and 
producer-controlled, would be the basis | 
of a wise system of distribution. The | 
California Fruit Exchange is an ideal | 
organization. It has: accomplished in- 
estimable benefits for the fruit growers 
of California. We need some such plan 
in Florida, not only now but for the 
future. We have demonstrated that we 
can produce as fine citrus fruit in Flor- 
ida as can be produced anywhere else in | 
the world. Our industry in the State 
can be expanded to an almost unlimited 
| extent. | 
| “When the trees now under cultiva- | 
| How are bearing, we will produce as | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 





Private Car Passes 


it as easy to 


on 





Inland Exporters | 
Advised to Study. stremen> adopts skiptoShore 
‘Foreign Markets 


figures made public August 10 by the| Knowledge 


Said to Enable Merchants 
In Interior to Compete | 


With Coastal Shippers. 


| he ea 
‘Intermediary at Port 

_ No Longer Essential 
|Methods of Financing Permit 


Manufacturers to Take 
Advantage of Foreign 


ited States B 


Presenting the Only. Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
_ Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


BraANcH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER ConcGress Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 








‘© MATTERS of information are 
included in all government 
reports of great interest to all who 
seek to improve their own methods 
of education.” 
—Rutherford B. Hayes, 
President of the United States, 
1877—1881 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 12, 1929 


Service From Ships 


By Planes Extended 


Delivery System. 


A permanent ship-to-shore air mail | 
service in connection with the future 
sailings of the Hamburg-American liner 
“Bremen” has been announced by the 

| Second Assistant Postmaster General, | 
W. Irving Glover, in a memorandum to 
postmasters, which the Post Office De- | 
| partment made public August 10. 

In addition to the ship-to-shore service 
to be inaugurated by the “Bremen,” ad- 
vices have reached the Department that 
the French liner “Ile de France,” has 
made successful tests and is planning 
,also to bring the airplane into greater 
use for the transportation of. foreign 
mails, it was explained orally. s 

The memorandum which carriers in- 
| structions for those desiring to use this 
new airplane service follows in full text: 


of Conditions 


Outlets. The ship-to-shore service from the 
North German Lloyd steamship | 
| “Bremen,” referred to in notice of this | 


son, manager of 


Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- | 
mestic Commerce expressed in report on | 
the methods of financing foreign ship- | 


ments irom interior cities and made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce Au- 


gust 10. 
Although 


soever located 


ably situated competitor with headquar- | 


ters in the great 
shipping. 


sidered essential 
As a matter of 


merce, year in and year out, is largely 
financed at the two great money centers, 
New York, with its dollar exchange, and 
with its 
These two center 


London, 


interior city, 


The Tri-State 


eastern Arkansas, northern Mississippi, 
and western Tennessee, produces not only 
two of the great staples of commerce, 


cotton and wood, 


textiles, rayon, 
ucts, 


kets. 


financing 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 38.]4 


Restricted By Order 


| 
| 
| 


I. C. C. Issues Regulations in| American Methods Are Said to Be Factor 
In Growth of Ja panese Department Stores 


Conformity With Ruling. | 











The. Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced, August 10, an amendment to | 
regulations governing the forms and re-| 
cording of passes to provide that a car 
pass may be issued only for cars owned | 





[Continued on 





Leading Establishments Send Representatives Abroad to 
Study Merchandising and Advertising. 


by the issuing carrier or by lines op- | 
erated as a part of the same system. 


This revision of the regulation con- | striking growth in the past 10 oars 
i : : and in the development American meth- 
orms to the recent finding of the Com- “ ee 

mission that it is unlawful for one car- | 048 and practices have been the principal 
rier to transport free of charge the pri- | ones followed, the Consul at Tokyo, Leo 
vate and office cars of another carrier.) D, Sturgeon, has reported to the Depart- 

The full text of the order follows: ment of Commerce. 

The matter of issuing passes for pri-| All of the leading stores have sent 
vate passenger-train cars being under | representatives to the United States for 
consideration: |the purpose of studying administration, 

It is ordered: That the Regulations to! advertising and sales problems and art. 
Govern the Forms and Recording of | continuing to do so, the report stated. 
Passes, Issue of 1917, prescribed under! The full text of the Department’s 
an order of the Commission, entered on| statement follows: z 
July 8, 1916, be and the same are, hereby| The department store as an organiza- 
amended by adding between lines 11 and| tion of distribution in the retail field 
12 in paragraph 15 the following: | in Japan has had a striking growth, and 

A car pass may be issued only for cars | during the past 10 years ‘has ‘carried 
owned by the issuing carrier or held by | modern merchandising methods far be- 
it under Jease for use in its business as| yond the point reached by. small shops 
a common carrier. It, may not be issued| and stores which have hitherto formed 
for other cars. This provision is not to| the principal retail outlets for both do- 
be construed as prohibiting the issuance| mestic’ and imported products of all 
of passes for cars of lines operated as| kinds, according to a report by Consul 
a part of the same system. See In the| Leo D. Sturgeon, Tokyo, made public by 
Matter of the Use of Private Passenger | the Department of Commerce. 

Train Cars, 155 I. C. C. 776. | The largest department stores in Ja- 
- It is further ordered: That this order! pan are in Tokyo, Buildings occupied by 
shall become effective on August 1, 1929, the four leading stores are seven and 


Department stores in Japan ‘have had| eight stories high, ‘of modern reinforced 
steel and concrete construction, and are 
architecturally among the leading struc- 
tures in the city. 
mefit of these buildings is modem in 
every respect, and plans under way for 
extension of present premises give defi- 
nite promise of substantial future devel- 
Important 
|ing made by department stores in the! 
other large cities of Japan, principally 


opment. 


Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kobe. 


dinary capacity 
peared at about 


number of large’ 
principal cities. 
quake of 1923 





(Continued on 
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When manufacturers 
cities of the United States acquire a) 
knowledge of foreign markets they find 
sell their merchandise 
abroad as more favorably situated com- 
|petitors with headquarters in the great 
centers of finance and shipping. 

That is the opinion of W. B. Hender- 


international 
year in and year out, Mr. Henderson’s 
report stated, is largely financed in the 
two great money centers, New York and 
London, their services extend to interior 
as well as port cities. 
of the service in the heart of the cotton 
|section, Mr. Henderson points out that | 
the amounts made available to Memphis 
| banks for the movement of cotton alone | 
|run into figures between $100,000,000 and 
$150,000,000, annually. 

The full text of the report, as made 
public by the Department follows: 

If a manufacturer or merchant, where- 
in the 
United States, has salable merchandise , P‘ 
to offer and knows the foreign market | sistant .. Secretary 
in which it is wanted, he can sell abroad | Julius “Kin, declafed- August. 10, in an 
as easily as his supposedly more favor- | 


Port Not Essential. 

This is no longer a theory. 7 
cess won by merchants in interior cities |and coking coal, Hungarian industry is 
far from the smell of salt water has | going forward. _ c. 
thoroughly demonstrated the practica- | realize its unsatisfactory trade position | 
bility of exporting to all quarters of the|2nd is paying special attention to the 
globe; nor is an intermediary at the port | 
of exit, though desirable, any longer con- 


r They ere important pris 
marily as ready markeis'for buying and 
selling exchange, 
facilities for transactions of an_ inter- | 
national character. 


products, but also a number of manu- 
factured articles, including chemicals and | 
proprietary medicines, automobile acces- | 
sories and equipment, hosiery and other 


fruits and vegetables, and mineral prod- | 
All of these, in larger or smaller 
quantities, find an outlet in foreign mar- 
t Most of them are sold from the | 
point of production direct to the foreign | 
distributor, and the financing of these | 
shipments is handled regularly by local 
| banks through their correspondent banks 
in New York and London. | 

Accordingly, Memphis is on a parity in| 
shipments with coast cities | 
carrying on foreign trade. 
| ments for foreign market exploitation, 
| development, and sales are carried, on 
here; details of financing, documentation, 


Branches of the Jeading Tokyo 
stores occupy commanding positions in 
most of these cities, especially in Osaka 
and Kyoto, the Consul reported 

The first evidence @f a’ movement in 
the direction of stores of "more than or- 


Japanese war, or, 1904. Thereafter a 
‘stores sprang up in the 


large department stores in Toky 
caused considerable financial loss, in aj made from Indiana and western Ken- | 





in the interior | 


office dated the 18th ultimo (printed in| 
the Postal Bulletin of the 19th), is to be 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Growth of Industry 
Considered Vital to 
Welfare of Hungar 


the Memphis District 


e 


Agriculture Said to Be In- 


commerce, 


capable of Caring’ | 
For Increased 
Population. 


As an instance 


Hungary regards the expansion of its 
industries as essential to the economic 
| welfare of the nation, due to the pressure 
|of population, as the predominant occu- 
| pation of the country, farming, is inca- 
|pable of taking care of the increased 
population of 80,000 each year, the As- 
| of Commerce, Dr. 


interior of the 


| address over stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

In his address, “Commercial Hungary | 
|and Its Relations With America,” Dr. | 
| Klein’ pointed out that despite adverse | 

The suc- | factors, such as lack of raw materials | 


centers of finance 7 


The country is said to 


promotion of exports. Hungary’s princi- 
pal imports from the United States are | 
raw ¢otton, automobiles, tractors and 
|machinery, and its principal export to 
;the United States is feathers, Dr. Klein 
| said. 

American producers of motion pictures 
are concerned as the result of restriction 
on imports of films, which Hungary | 
| placed in effect August 1, Dr. Klein said. 

The full text of his address follows: 

Hungary, aside from its undeniable | 
picturesqueness, is a country very much | 
in the current of contemporary busi-| 
ness—a nation which, in fact, has been| 
in the pages of our newspapers within | 


in such transactions. 
fact, international com- 


sterling exchange. 
s serve alike port and 


and have perfected | 


territory, comprising 


with their various by- jaay Seayooed. 


|of foreign films. 


What she has done} 
canned | 


confectionery, 








> 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Rates on Soft Coal 


Charges From Illinois to Fargo, 
N. D., Prejudicial, However. 


All arrange- 








| 
In a proposed report to the Interstate | 





gust 10, it has been recommended by | 
Examiner W. A. Disque that the Com- 
mission find that present rates on bitu- | 
minous coal, in carloads, from mines in | 
Illinois and Indiana to destinations in | 
Minnesota and Wisconsin be found not | 


unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

In (a supplemental proceeding, 
examiner has recommended that it be 
found that the rate on bituminous coal | 
from Illinois mines to Fargo, N. Dak., be 


o 


Page 2, Column 4.] 


the | 





found not unreasonable but unduly prej- 
udicial. 


Alton & Eastern Railroad Company et | 
al., No. 20912, and the supplemental pro- 

‘ceeding of ‘Chamber of Commerce of 

Fargo v. Alton & Eastern Railroad Com- 

pany. et al., No. 20912, Sub No.'1. f 

| The complainant in the cases involving 

|rates to Minnesota and Wisconsin al- 

leged that the rates from Illinois mines, 

except those in the Belleville group, are 

rejudicial as compared with the rates | 
} from the westbank Lake Michigan and 

Lake Superior docks. 

The examiner concluded in his report | 
that the falling off in traffic in bitumi- | 
nous coal from the Illinois mines to Wis- | 
» consin and Minnesota was due to other | 


The physical equip- 


progress is also be-; 


Kyoto, Yekohama, and 


economic causes than the present rate | 
a differences. 

and attractiveness ap-| Relative to the rates to Fargo, the | 
the time of the Russo-| examiner found that they are not unrea- 
sonable, but that those on fine coal are 
unddly prejudicial to the extent they ex- | 
. Although the earth-| ceed or may exceed those contemporane- 
seyerly damaged the ously in effect-to Sioux City by more 
o and than 75 cents. Readjustments should be 





| 


tucky mines, based on existing differen- 
Page 10, Column 1.1 tials, the examiner states, 


| Sliding-seale Plan 


For Sugar Duties 


Views Are Expressed 


| future sailings of the steamship named. | ciple of the flat rate on sugar as pro-/| 
| The arrangements for this special serv- | posed by the House in the pending tariff | 
a | bill (H. R. 2667) was announced orally } 
| by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
|man of the Senate Committee on Fi-| 
nance, on August 10. 
this action had been taken in the form | 
of a consensus of view of the majority ; 
= the Committee, upon submission of 


majority of the Committee to express | 
|their opinion as to whether a sliding 
| scale for the sugar tariff should be con- 
| sidered and, if so, to indicate their indi- 
| Viduals views as to whether FE should pro- 
ceed in the preparation of such a scale. | 


Most of them were inclined to favor the 
| seale but took the view that as the wit- 
| hesses who appeared before the Commit- 
| tee representing the sugar producers had | rs , as in 

expressed opposition to any sliding} operation, including responsibility of the 
| scale it was now too late to proceed in} City, 
; its preparation. They,-therefore, felt i 
| to be the consensus of judgment of the 
| majority, that they favored the adoption 
| of the principle of a flat rate as em- 
bodied in the bill as it passed the House. 


ment. 
| ON raw sugar as well as on refined sugar 
| for the purpose of stabilizing the sugar | 
industry. But inasmuch as it is the con- | 
sensus of judgment of the committee | 
majority, I am perfectly satisfied with 
the proposal of the flat rate on sugar. It 
is entirely agreeable to me.” 


| Transportation 


mier 
world, it was announced August 10 by 
the Shipping Board. 


th 
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To Be Abandoned 


Agreement Upon Principle | 


Of Flat Rate, as Proposed 
By House, Announced | 
By Senator Smoot. 


By Majority Members 





Chairman Says He Is Satisfied | 


With Action; Tariff on | 
Hides Considered 
At Session. 


Abandonment of the proposals for a 








sliding scale on either raw or refined | 
| continued in operation in connection with | SUgar and an agreement upon the prin- | 


He stated that 


| 
e question on his initiative. | 
“We completed the consideration of | 


the wool schedule of the tariff, bill to- 
day,” Senator Smoot said orally. 
also took up without completion the sun- 
dries schedule of the bill, which we will! 
complete at our meeting on August 12. 


“We 


Asked Members for Opinion. 
“I asked the other members of the 


“The members expressed themselves. 


' sued August 10, follows: | 


}of War announced August 10. 


British Textile Trade | 
Protects Americans: Packers Request 


Membership Extended in Or. Court to Remove 
ganization to Prevent Fraud. | ° .e 
The British Textile Trades’ Associa- Trade Restriction 


tion for the Prevention of Fraudulent | 
Trading has opened its membership to Peti 
American textile houses trading or pro- 
posing to trade in Great Britain, the 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Lon- 
don, Ralph S. Charles, has reported to| 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the Department’s statement, is- 


tions Filed By Armour & 
Co. and Swift & Co. 
Ask Modification of 


Consent Decree. 


Right Urged to Engage 
In Allied Businesses 


The primary object of this associa- | 
tion, organized through the private ini- 
tiative of chambers of commerce, manu- 
facturers, and traders, is to advise its 


members regarding firms engaged in| Privileges Equ Th . 
fraudulent trading or what is commonly ° & q al to ° ore Ex 
ercized By Competitors, Es- 


known as “long firm frauds.” The as- | 
sociation endeavors to pursue firms re-| pecially Chain Stores, 
Are Contended for. 





ported to be acting dishonestly, through | 
various changes of name and style. In} 
the case of liquidation of bankruptcy of 
such firms, the association will represent 
the creditors and endeavor as far as pos- 
sible to keep down expenses connected 
with such litigation. There is also an 
inquiry bureau which secures confiden- 
tial information and obtains evidence in} 
suspected cases regarding firms in the} 
textile and allied trades. 


Portland’s Channel 
To Sea Approved By 
Chief of Engineers 


| Two petitions were filed August 10 in 
the Supreme Court of the District of ‘ 
Columbia requesting that court to modify 
the so-called “packers’ consent decree 
entered in an anti-trust suit against the 
large meat-packing companies of the 
country. 

The decree which the packers desire 
modified prevents them from engaging 
in any business of handling any food 
products except meat and meat products, 
and from establishing retail meat mar- 
kets. It also prohibits them from own- 
ing stock or other interest in public 
stockyards market companies, or stock- 
yard railroads. 

Petitions Filed. 
The petitions were filed by Armour & 


os | Compan d Swift ‘ 
Provisions Made for Local their associated firms ond eeny, and 


| their associated firms and agencies, 
: Cooperation on Several 


the petitions the court is asked to so 
modify the decree as to permit the de- 
_ Phases of Deep- 
water Project. 








fendant packers to engage in the oper- 
ation of meat markets, and in the dis- 
tribution of other food products, as well 
as to allow them to own stock in public 


The Army engineers have approved stockyards, terminal railroads, and other 


4 . | business en i istri i 
recommendations for a ship channel | selling food eae distributing and 
from Portland, Oreg., to the sea, 33 feet} Economic and marketing 


a changes 
which have taken place since the first 


entry of the consent decree in 1920, the 


deep and 500 feet wide, the Department 





“With that course, I am in full agree- | 
I had proposed the sliding scale 


| 


Rates on Hides Discussed. | 
It was stated on behalf of the Commit- | 


| tee that most of the discussion at the 
only session held by the Committee ma- 
jority on August 10 related to hides, in- | 
cluding a discussion of rates on women’s 
shoes. 
schedule. Hides were on the free list until 
made dwutiable by the House. 


These items are in the sundries 


The majority members of the Commit- 


tee previously made changes in Para- 
graph 1105, of the wool schedule (Sched- 
| tle 11). It adjusted rates on a compensa- | 
the past few days because of a rather} tory basis with respect to the cut made 
drastic trade restriction which she has | on the basic raw wool rate. The basic 
|} raw wool rate in the existing law is 31 

This restriction, which took effect on| cents per pound of clean content. The 
August 1, has to do with motion-pic-| House raised that rate to 34 cents and 
tures. Hungary already had regulations | the Senate Committee majority has now 
| which tended to impede the importation | reduced it to the rate of 31 cents. | 
The Finance Committee majority has 
now is to set up a form of the rigid} made the rate on carbonized noils, 28 
cents per pound, instead of 24 as in the 
existing law, and 21 as agreed to by 
the House, and oils not carbonized were 
fixed at 23 cents per pound, instead of 
19 cents as in the existing law and 21 


In Midwest Sustained “ 


| paragraph, 1105, were also changed. The 
| existing law rate 6n both is 7% cents 
'per pound and the House raised it to 
|8 cents. The-Gommittee on Finance ma- 
| jority made the rate on wool rags 24 
cents, instead of the House rate of 8 


Ry . c 
Commerce Commission, made public Au-| 5, gocks, 


nts as passed by the House. 


Wool rags and flocks in the same 


ents. It left the House rate of 8 cents 


Galveston Holds Lead 


In Exports of Cotton 
tion Facilities Said 


To Be Need of Harbor. 


A joint survey of leading American 


| ports and port facilities, conducted by the 
| Shipping Board and the Department of | 
The report proposed is in the proceed- | War, has disclosed that Galveston, Tex., 
ing of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau V-| -ontinues to hold its position as the pre- 


cotton exporting seaport of the 


The full text of the statement, dis- 


cussing the port of Galveston, follows: 


The report shows that in 1926 Galves- 


ton also shipped abroad more wheat than, 
any , 
were unusual at that time, however, so! 
that Galveston’s 


other American port. Conditions 
record breaking per- 
formance with respect to wheat has not, 
according to the volume just published, 
been duplicated since. 

It appears that there are good reasons, 
from a practicable shipping standpoint, 


as well as from a standpoint of trade 
economics, for this combination of cot- 
ton and wheat as the leading items 
among Galveston’s export commodities. 
Because of its lightness, cotton, it Is 
lstated, does not make the most ideal 


cargo unless combined with commodities 
having a higher specific gravity. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that vessels booking cot- 


4 


{its mouth and loans of dredges, it was | 


petitions state, have made the restric- 
a imposed any unnecessary. The 
ons b evelopment of the chain store organiza- 
fawn chanasl inthe Willamette | that thele te hee mainte Tee 
| River, including the shoals just outside |opoly in the distribution and sale a food 
products. 

oe text of the petition of Ar- 
| mour Ompany and its associates is 
statement follows: ee : 

Referring to letter of the chairman of | Published on page 4.) 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors | Argument Summarized. 
Bosembet oes rielng act |wscomeaan, it, he ling of the pet 
a resolution of the Committee dated De- mour: & Setusane iced ce co 
cember 7, 1928. requesting the Board of summarizing the reasons cited i the pe 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to re- | titi f dificati » qaeton 
view the report on Columbia and Low itions for modification of the decree. 

p n ower | Three principal reasons are given: 


Willamette Rivers below Portland, First, the tf 
Oreg., submitted in House Document in catching condliines cola ae 


No. 195, 70th Congress, First Session, ate . 
and prior reports on this project, with a a the restrictions imposed by the 
view to determining whether any change S - ae 

: 1 : A econd, the restrictions are contrary 
should be made in the recommendations to the public interest in forbiding the 


relating to local cooperation, the Chief | ; - 
of Engineers, under date of August 7, | packers to make full use of their dis- 


Proyisions were made for local co- 


announced. 


The full text of the Department’s 


: | tribution facilities; and 
1929, s P : : : 
Board rae meget ga gg Third, that the decree is contrary to 
chaipautn, Cesittes om Rivers” andl the law intended to assure fair and open 
Harbors, House of Representatives. | competition. 


(The full text of Mr. White’s state- 
ment is given below.) 
The petitions of both packing compa- 


After due consideration of the above- 
mentioned reports the Chief of Engi- 
neers concurs in the views of the Board, |_. aoe : 
which recommends the provision of a| "es present familiar contentions and ar- 
channel 33 feet deep and 500 feet wide |SUments to the court for modifieations 
between Portland and the sea, at an | tequested in the decree, the petition of 
estimated cost to the United States of | Swift & Company differing from that of 
$1,366,000, with $685,000 annually for |ATmour & Company only in the manner 
maintenance, subject to the provisions | °f Presentation. 
that the port of Portland shall be solely 
responsible for obtaining and maintain- 
ing a channel of at least project dimen- 
sions in the Willamette River, including | 
eee ie tpiisicere | 


Contentions Identical. 


The prayer in the petition of Armour 
& Company is similar to that in the Swift 
petition, with the exception that relief 
is not asked relative to the owning of 
|interests in market newspapers and 
journals, owring any interest in public 
cold storage warehouses, or engaging in 
the fresh milk and cream business. 

The suit in which the so-called “pack- 
ers’ consent decree” was entered was be- 
gun by the United States in 1920, in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia under the Sherman anti-trust act of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 8.] 








Electrical Devices 
In Increased Demand 


Foreign Markets Dominated By 
American Equipment. 











[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 











The development of domestic elec- mE 
trical appliances in the United States has Coercion of Labor 
led to the dominance of American made | 2 ‘ is 
appliances abroad, it was orally stated | Charged In Liberia 
by the Electrical Division of the Depart- | a 
mont of Conmnpree. American Cooperation in Study 
Domestie electrical appliances have : 7 ° 
been largely developed in the last ten Of Situation Proposed. 
years, it was pointed out by the division ~ 
and electric refrigeration and highly de-| The Liberian Government is appointing 
vevepes electrical cooking appliances | an international commission to investi- 
an at so’ ty. front in the past few gate charges of forced labor in Liberia, 
One of the factors in the leadership | the Department of State announced Au- 
of American appliances abroad is the gust 10. 
use of one appliance for one operation. Hope was expressed that the United 
Foreign manufacturers in many cases : ti : ' 
make combination machines that are sup- States would cooperate by recommending 
posed to perform several different serv- | the name of one American to be a mem- 
ices. This arrangement is not usually | ber of the commission. When an. of- 
satisfactory and the American appliance | ficial request is received from the Liber- 
of one use leads the field abroad. it was |ian Government regarding this appoint- 
said by officials of the Electrical Divi-| ment, the Department of State will be 
sion. | glad to cooperate, it was stated orahy 
The use of American washing machines ;at the Departmeat. The announcement 
in foreign countries has shown a satis- | follows in full text: 
factory growth, it was pointed out. | A telegram received from the Ameri+ 
| Foreign competitors in the electrical | can Legation at Monrovia, dated August 
field have been unable to perfect a silent | 9, states that the Liberian Government 
electric motor that gives satisfactory | has officially requested that the Depart- 
service. Silent motors are the most de-| ment make public announcement that the 
sirable kind for use in the home, and | Liberian Government is appointing an in- 
as a result of the failure of other coun-| ternational commission to investigate al- 
tries to make a motor that is up to the | leged forced labor conditions in Liberia, 
standard set by American motors many | the commission to be composed of one 
electrical devices that are made in other | Liberian, one American and one other 
countries are powered with motors that | member. 
are made in the United States. | The Liberian Government further 
With the foreign market for electrical | states its hope that the United States 
appliances being steadily developed, it; and the League of Nations will each 
is thought by the Electrical Division that | agree, upon the request of the Liberian 
the sale of American devices abroad will | Government, to recommend a member to 
‘continue. to advance. be appointed to the commission, 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Mr. Jahneke Describes Northern Republics in South America | 
Impressions on Tour, Said to Require Extension of Hig hways' Are Urged to Study | Said to Be Essential to Nation’s Welfare 


_ OF Navy Activities 
Value of Peacetime Activities 
Emphasized by Assistant 
Secretary After 12,000- 
Mile Trip. 

The peacetime activities of the navy, 


reflecting increased comfort and effi- 
jency and progress in civil. life, form 


Economic 


Progress of Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela and 


Peru Held to Justify Road Expansion. 


The four most northerly republics of 
{South America, Colombia; Venezuela, 
Peru and Ecuador, are not spending as 
much money on road construction as 
their economic progress requires, accord- 
ing to the view of Frank B. Curran, 
highway specialist, Automotive Division, 
|Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
| merce, 

The opinion is expressed in a report, 


one of the outstanding impressions in| made by Mr. Curran to the Department 
the mind of the Assistant Secretary of | of Commerce, covering the highways | 
the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, on his! construction developments of the four| 
15,000-mile tour of inspection of naval| republics and the various methods of 
affairs, the Department of Navy stated | financing. 

August 9 upon Mr. Jahncke’s return to| The full text of the report as made 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Jahncke flew | public August 10 by the Department fol- 


more than 12,000 miles by airplane, the 
Department stated. 

The full text of the Department’s 
summary :of Mr. Jahncke’s impressions 
And a discussion of his tour follows: 

Crossing the continent twice by air- 
plane, flying over every inch of the 
Pacific Coast from the Mexican ‘order 
to British Columbia, visiting Honolulu by 
steamship to inspect the Pearl. Harbor 
base on the Islard of Oahu, visiting 
Alaska aboard the destroyer “Moody,” 


making a crash dive in the Submarine | 
V-4, and eating his luncheon 200. feet! 
beneath the Pacific off San Diego, in- | 
specting battleships and cruisers arid | 
Jahncke also} 


a!SO) Colombia has resorted to foreign loans | 
covered every navy yard on the Guif! s . 


supply ships, Secretary 
Coast and the Pacific Coast. 
_ And the picture of the activities of the 
peace time Navy are uppermost in his 
mind. 

“For example, up in Alaska, I dis- 
covered that a group of Navy aviators 
are making an aerial photographic mo- 


siac map-of Alaska for the Department | 
of Agriculture and the Department of , 


the Interior,” said Secretary Jahncke. 

“This map already has more than 
justified what if is costing. It has dis- 
covered two lakes in Alaska, whose very 
existence had not heretofore been even 
suspected. Both of these lakes have 
great hydroelectric power development 
possibilities. 

Photographic Map Used. 

“More than that, this photographic 
mosaic map of Alaska has revolutionized 
timber cruising methods. The photo- 
graphs made from the air are so clear 
and distinct that the individual trees 
can be identified. 

“Bankers have told me that on such a 
photographic report of the stand of 
timber, they would be willing to advance 
around 70 per cent of the estimated tim- 
ber values to finance lumbering opera- 
tions on such tracts. Under the old sys- 
tem of timber cruising, where the timber 
cruiser worked on foot, if you got an 
advance of 40. per cent of his estimate 
to finance lumbering operations on. his 
report, you were doing well. 

“ “Before I took.this office, I was a plain 

business man, like millions of others in 
America. I looked at things with the eye 
of a business man as I inspected the 
activities of the peace time Navy. I 
was astounded at some of the things I 
learned. 

“Out at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, 
I saw the old barracks ship Alton.. She 
had once been the old armored cruiser 
Chicago. I learned that out of the Navy’s 
need of steel armor plates for that ship 
was born the great United States Steel 
Corporation. Oniy in England in those 
days could armor plates of that size be 
made. At the request of the Navy, Mr. 
Carnegie put in rollers big enough to 
handle that job, and that was the be- 
ginning of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
I learned that a peace time Navy, work- 
ing on the- problem of ventilating its 
ships, had developed the ventilation sys- 
tem by which theatres and mines today 
are ventilated. I learned that the great 
steel furniture business of today, the 
products of which can be seen in any 
modern office, was born of the Navy’s 
needs for furniture that was light and 
strong and would not splinter on ship- 
board. 

“I learned than trans-continental con- 
versation between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific came out of the Navy’s needs 
for such a system of communication, 
and that a Navy officer was the first 
one to carry on such a conversation. 
learned that much of the heavy- metal- 
working machinery in use in America’s 
industrial life today, such as presses 


weighing tons, came of the Navy’s need | 


for such equipment. 


dred such instances could be cited, I 


found for example that scores of thous- | 


ands of times every year ship captains 
of the Merchant Marine get their bear- 
ings by radio from Navy Radio Sta- 
tions. 

“I learned that the peace-time Navy 
has its functions as well as the war- 
time Navy. Those functions mean prog- 
ress and comfort and efficiency for mil- 
lions of Americans in one form or an- 
other. And I am glad that this is the 
case. 

“Of course I saw at the Naval Train- 
ing Stations at San Diego, Calif., and 
on the Great Lakes at Chicago, Ameri- 
ean boys are being taught just what 
genuine Americanism means, just as out 
in the fleet the men of the Navy are 
being taught trades and occupations that 
make them valuable citizens when they 
return to vivil life. 

“And those things, to me, are the 
high lights that stand out in my mem- 
ory as I look back over this trip.” 

Starting from Washington June 5, in 
the Navy tri-motored all metal Ford 
transport monoplane, Secretary Jahncke 
flew to New Orleans, Pensacola, and then 


crossed the continent, stopping at Hous- | 


ton, El Paso, and Los Angeles. From 
Los Angeles he flew to San Francisco, 
where ‘he took passage on the S. S. 
“Malolo” for Honolulu. He returned on 
the same ship a week later. 

Visits Hawaii and Alaska. 

Flying from San_ Francisco to San 
Diego, Calif., he motored up the coast 
to San Franciseo, again. flew to Seattle. 
with one stop at Portland, Oreg., and 
then after the Alaskan trip on the de- 
stroyer “Moody,” flew back to San Fran- 
cisco, from which he made his_ second 
trans-continental flight, stopping at Salt 
Lake City; North Platte, Nebr.; Moline, 
Til.; Chicago, and Dayton, Ohio, from 
which he flew to Washington. 

The naval base at San Diego, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaiian Islands, Mare Island, 
San Francisco, and Bremerton, Seattle, 
each were given an inspection that lasted 
a week. Secretary Jahncke went into 
the shops, talked to the foremen und the 
workmen as well as the naval officers, 
studied the machinery and the shop sys- 
tem at each navy yard, and met the 
leading citizens at each community ~in 
small informal groups, to talk over the 
relations between the Navy and each of 
the cities near the yards. 

Also at the invitation of Major Fox 


More than a hun- | 


lows: 
Nowhere in the world does the road 
builder encounter greater natural diffi- 


|culties in carrying on his work than*in | 
| the mountainous areas of the four coun- | 


| tries discussed in this article. Costs are 


|correspondingly high, and the problem | 


of financing is made more acute in the 
three larger-countries because areas ur- 
gently requiring roads are large and 
sparsely populated. 


| Financing Methods 
Show a Variety 


The manner of financing is as varied 
as it is in the rest of Latin America. | 


to a great extent, but Venezuela has not | 
incurred any external obligation for 
road purposes in recent years. Peru} 
uses the antiquated system of conscrip- | 
tive work on roads, or the head tax, and 
the modern gasoline tax. One thing is} 
| true of all four countries—they are not} 
yet spending as much money on roads as | 
their economic progress requires. 

Colombia.— The road construction | 
planned by the National Government in 
1928, to cost $7,122,400, was to be 
financed by a loan, as has been cus- 
tomary. For the ordinary annual pro- 
gram, however, funds are appropriated 
from the national treasury. During 1927 
there was so appropriated and used for | 
{national roads the sum of $5,231,790. 
The only tax which: provided funds spe- 
cifically for roads during that year was | 


an import duty of 5 per cent on all mer- | 


!chandise. In January, 1928, a gasoline 
tax of 5 cents a gallon was authorized. | 


| There are no other special taxes for na- | 


| tienal roads. 

Funds for maintenance were obtained, | 
_as follows: Department treasury, $230,- 
| 244; vehicle taxes, $23,464; bridge tolls. 
| $26.107; miscellaneous, $1,554: or a total 
of $281,369. A balance of $238 remained 
jat the end of the year. 
|. The Carretera al Mar, a road, whose 
| construction has been discussed since the 
| latter part of the sixteenth century, be- 
|came a definite project in March, 1926, 
| when Ordinance No. 8 of the Department 
| of Antioquia was passed. This ordinance 
| provided for the construction of a road 
| from Medellin to the Gulf of Uraba, for- 


mally named it the “Carretera al Mar,” | 


and placed the responsibility for its con- 
| struction in the hand of a special board 
| known as the “Junta de la Carretera al 
| Mar,” composed of the Governor of the 
Department and four citizens. 


| tract a loan of $8,000,000 for surveys and 


construction, to be guaranteed by 50 per} 


cent of the whole of the same tax once 
| the lien then against it (for other pur-| 
poses) had been cancelled. 


Contract Was Let 


To American Firm 
The first step taken under this author- | 


| cured in 1928. 
{inal discount and other costs, the sum 


| construction. 


The ordi-| 
nance empowered the Governor to con- | 


| 


road work from the proceeds of depart- | 
mental taxes and from loans secured by 
these taxes. Late in 1928 the Depart- | 
ment was considering the imposition of 
a gasoline tax for road improvement, | 
and the negotiation of a foreign loan to| 
pay the cost of asphalting the Carretera | 
Central over a distance of 130 miles. 


Highway Is Built 


|By Private Concern 


The highway now under construction 
from Cali to the Pacific port of Beuna- 
ventura is owned by a private company, 
but several Government agencies have 
| purchased shares. The departmental gov- 
ernment purchased $1,000,000 in stock 
after $1,000,000 had been invested by 
private interests and individuals. The 
total cost is estimated at $3,343,000. 
Tolls are being collected on the com- 
| pleted sections of the road, and the Na- 
tional Government is provided a subsidy 
of $9,769 a kilometer, or $15,722 a mile. 

The other departments—Atlantico, Bol- 
ivar, Huila, Magdalena, Santa Marta, 
; Marino, Santander del Norte, and To- 
lima—finance their road work from gen- 
eral funds, subsidies from the’ National 
| Government, and loans. 

The various departments of Colombia, 
corresponding to our States, construct 
and maintain their own roads with their 
own funds, but are assisted in certain 
cases of subsidies from the National 
Government. 


The Department of Antioquia, during 


on road construction and $281,131 on 
maintenance. 





of the Department. 


The funds spent on construction were 
obtained from a loan of $5,861,400 se- 
After deducting the orig- 


of $5,284,755 remained available for road 
By the end of 1928 this 
fund had been nearly exhausted, only 
$98,195 remaining. To carry on its pro- 
gram during 1929, the Department 
counted largely on subsidies from the 
National Government. 


Venezuela spent $4,493,565 on roads, 
bridges and streets during the calendar 
year 1928. 
certain proportion, not given in official 
reports, of cash contributions and mate- 
rials for public works in the States, 
amounting in all to $1,191,258; and for 
| purchase of materials abroad, totaling 
$1,655,882. These funds were appropri- 
ated from the general funds in the na- 
tional treasury. According to a decree 
of June 24, 1910, the federal government 
must allot for road construction and 
maintenance 50 per cent of the appro- 
priations for public works. .The road 
expenditures in 1928, not including the 
share for roads in contributions to the 
| States, etc., were 48.5 per cent of the 
| total for public works. Undoubtedly the 
proportion for roads included in the cash 
|and material contributions to States and 
centage above 50 per cent. The national 
budget for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1928, allocated $9,565,058 for public 
works, not including contributions to 
States, purchase of materials, etc. Pro- 
vided 50 per cent of this were set aside 
for roads, the amount available for the 


| 


| latter would have been $4,782,529. The 
| amount actually spent has not yet been 
| published. 





| ity was the issue of 20-year, 10 per cent,| 
|internal, unsecured, sinking-fund gold| 
| peso bonds, which produced 700,380 gold | 
| pesos ($681,680 U. S. currency). The! 
| first construction work was done by ad- | 
| ministration forces, but the Government , 
| soon awarded a contract to an American 
| engineering firm for the engineering con- 
| struction, the management of the section 
from Medellin to Dabeiba, and the en-| 
gineering studies from Dabeiba to the} 
|Gulf-of Uraba. The concracting firm| 
| agreed to accept a fixed fee per kilome-| 
| ter and to assist in financing the project. | 

Under this agreement an omission of 
| 900,000 pesos ($875,970) 
per cent, internal, unsecured, sinking- 


|fund gold peso bonds was sold through ! pense. 


| the contractors to a New York invest- 
{/ment house. In July, 1927, a series of 
| $4,000,000 in 30'2-year, 7 per cent, ex- 
ternal secured sinking-fund gold dollar 
| bonds, were sold through the contractors 
to a New York bank. 
of $4,000,000 was similarly marketed in 
November, 1927. This, with the two in- 
ternal issues of bonds of a gross amount 
of $1,600,000, made a total authorized 
use up to December 31, 1927, of about 
$5,500,000 of the $8,000,000 provided for 
in Ordinance No. 8 of 1926. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, the total amount spent on 
the highway had reached $6,487,000. The 
contract was modified in September, 1928, 
and the expenditure of an additional sum 
of $2,423,250 was authorized. 


Municipalities Assist 


In Road Financing 

The municipalities in the Department | 
of Boyaca contribute varying sums an-| 
;nually, to which are added appropria- 
| tions from the departmental funds, ’ Cal- 
das allots from its treasury 70 per cent | 
of the total cost of construction of high- | 
ways and streets. The several munici- | 
palities contribute the remainder, 

The Department of Cauca allots to 
roads and streets 12 per gent of the total | 
departmental revenue and 60 per cent of | 
any sums contributed by the National 
Government for public works, The mu- | 


nicipalities also provide various amounts. | 
Cundina-marca makes annual appropria- | 


tions for road work from departmental 
funds. The department negotiated a loan 
of $12,000,000 in the United States in 
1928, to retire its entire outstanding debt 


and to finance highway construction and | 


other public works. The loan is secured 
by a lien on the gross revenues of the 
Department’s monopolf on distilled liq- 
uors and on taxes and duties on fer- 
mented liquors, foreign liquors, slaugh- 
ter houses and tobacco, 

The Department of Santander allots 
revenues from a tax on alcoholi¢ liquors, 
bridge tolls, road tolls, a small tax on 
petroleum, a direct contribution from 
general funds, and one from the munici- 
palities. 

The Department of Valle finances its 


' 


Conner, U. S. Army Commander of the 
Department of Hawaii, he inspected all 
the Army activities and defenses on the 


in 20-year, mI 


A second series | 


No Special Road Taxes 


Collected By Government 

The 1929-30 budget allots $8,685,000 
for public works or, on the 50 per cent 
basis, $4,342,500 for roads, not including 
the contribution mentioned above. 

No special road taxes are collected by 
the national government. e 

The States of Zulia, Tachira. Merida, 
Trujillo and Falcon, which are a part 
of or adjacent to the Marcaibo oil basin, 
do not spend large amounts on road con- 
struction. Work on the important roads 
in this part of Venezuela is carried on 
by the National Government. Oil com- 
panies have built roads at their own ex- 
The States of Trujillo, Merida, 
| and Tachira levy a head tax for roads 
;amounting to three days’ income or 
+ three days’ work on the roads. In Zulia 
|there is no special tax. In all of these 


| States prisoners do much road work. | 


None of the States mentioned have ob- 


jvoad work. License fees for vehicles 


| vehicles are turned into the State treas- 
juries, but are not applied to roads. Occa- 


sionally individuals or firms benefited | 


by roads contribute for repairs; for in- 
| stance, oil companies donate crude oil 
|and merchants other materials for street 
repairs. 

This section of Venezuela, containing 
the States of Carabobo, Coiedas, Lara, 


| Portuguesa, Yaracuy, and Zamora, de- 


|pends mainly on the National Govern- 
ment for road construction and main- 
tenance. The funds of the States are 
relatively limited and they spend little 
on roads. 
with funds obtained from general rev- 
enues and from voluntary contributions 
by individuals. No taxes are levied on 
lands abutting roads, and the only fees 
are those collected by muncipalities for 
registration of vehicles. 

The 
Apure, 
randa, 
Sucre depend mainly on Federal funds, 

The portion of the report dealing 
with road improvement in Ecuador 
and Peru will be published in full 
text in the issue of August 13. — 


Aragua, Bolivar, Guarico, 


Census Scope Discussed 
By Executive Committee 


| 
| The Executive Committee of the Cer- 
| Sus of Distribution held its first meet- 
|ing on August 9. The meeting took up 


| the discussion of various problems of the | 


census, it was stated orally at the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 

| sideration by the committee were as to 
| the advisability of including in the final 
| questionnaire a question as to the res- 
| taurant turn-over of the United States; 
;}and of approaching in the census con- 
| Struction contractors, primarily for the 
| purpose of securing information as to 
|the use of construction materials, ac- 
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AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PusiisHen Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Interior Exporters | Expansion of Industries in Hungary 


Conditions Abroad | rarming, as Predominant Occupation, Said to Be Inca- 


Knowledge of Market Situa-. 


| {Continued from Page 1.] 


tion Enables Inland Mer- 
/ chants to Compete With 
Coastal Shippers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


here; and funds are available from local 


| “contingent” system. It means, in this 
case, that only 20 foreign films.can come 
into. Hungary for every one film pro- 
duced locally in that country. Hungary, 
it is expected, will produce only three 
films this year—and the producers of 


| and: shipping likewise are consummated | those pictures will receive 60 “contingent 


licenses,” each permitting the importa- 


tion of one foreign picture, 
But Hungary imports, ordinarily, about 


| banks as soon as shipments are prepared. 


|The actual money runs into figures be- cob Haas evacy. nae-odh Vani adnan 
tween $100,000,000 and $150,000,000 a’ r es ’ 

Sibi ~*~ “as can be taken care of by the import 
| year on cotton alone, which flows into | jicenses that will be available. A very 
Memphis banks with the assistance of | large percentage of these 600 come from 
; their New York and London correspond- American studios. With such a startling 


the calendar year 1928, spent $2,257,057 | 


This did not include ex-} 
penditures on the important Carretera | 
!al Mar, which is not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Director General of Highways | 


To this should be added a’ 


spent for materials would bring the per- | 


|and fines assessed against operators of | 


Local road work is carried on | 


remaining States—Anzoategui, | 
Mi- | 
Monagas, Neuva Esparta, and | 


The two questions given the most con- | 


|ents. It is not meant to imply that all 
|of these financial transactions are han- 
dled between Memphis banks and New 
| York banks; for Philadelphia, Chicago, 
|New Orleans, and St. Louis banking in- 
| stitutions also participate. The point is 
‘that the actual selling of cotton and 
jlumber acceptances on exchange mar- 


| kets is done through local banks, which | 


are thoroughly informed as to the stand- 

ing of the exporter. The credit stand- 

ing of the exporter is therefore the dom- 

inating factor in the transaction. 
Methods Explained. 

Inasmuch as Memphis lies many ‘miles 
inland, an analysis of the methods by 
| which these export transactions are con- 
ducted should prove of interest to other 
interior cities. The manner in which 


Memphis Chamber of Commerce, who 


says in substance, with particular refer- | 


ence to cotton and lumber: 

In the handling of shipments for for- 
eign ports inland banks place the princi- 
pal portion of their financing, as a rule, 
on their New York correspondents. Take 
the case of a man shipping lumber to 
| Morocco, The local shipper will prepare 
jhis drafts drawn on the foreign pur- 
chaser and will attach to the drafts (all 
| drawn in duplicate, of course) the bills 
| of lading, invoices, insurance certificates, 
ete. The local bank gives the shipper 
immediate credit for the proceeds of the 
drafts, sending all papers to its corre- 
|spondent bank in New York. The New 
| York bank checks the documents again 
and routes the transaction to one of its 
‘own branches or to a _ correspondent 
jabroad. When credit is received by the 
New York bank, it in turn credits the 
inland bank; and the inland bank credits 
the proceeds, less interest for the elapsed 
; time and any expenses incurred, against 
' the advance made to the shipper, From 
the standpoint of the inland bank this 


| particular type of transaction is not com- | 


| plicated. It means, of course; that the 
| bank must have a suitable connection in 
| the East, and that the customer must be 
|in good standing with the lecal bank, 
| because the security which the bank 
| “cashes” for him is shipped to a foreign 
country and it would be both difficult and 
| expensive to realize on it. 

Financing of Cotton, 

| Cotton and some other commodities 
;are genetally handled in the following 
way: The purchaser, say, in Germany 
| arranges through its own bank for a let- 
| ter of credit with some New York bank. 
|The Memphis shipper, upon being no- 
| tified of this credit, draws. direct on the 
New York bank, his draft being accom- 


panied by the usual export documents in | 


| duplicate. The New York bank, upon 
receipt of the draft through its Mem- 
phis correspondent, accepts the instru- 
ment, selling the acceptance in the New 
| York exchange market and sending the 
| accompanying documents abroad. 
The Memphis bank’s place in the trans- 
| action is that, upon presentation, it ad- 
| vances to the shipper the funds called 
|for on the face of the unaccepted draft, 
| deducting.only exchange on New York. 
| this type of transaction is extremely safe 
| from the standpoint of the inland bank; 
and if the purchaser abroad knows the 
| shipper to be a responsible party it is a 
| 00d transaction from his standpoint. 
An irresponsible shipper, however, is 
sometimes unable to repay the foreign 
| purchaser for claims resulting from re- 
| jection of shipments that are not up to 
| specifications. 


Inland banks undertake to check docu- 


inasmuch as we are so far from the port 
we do not try to “cover” drafts payable 
in foreign money. Instruments of that 
sort are sold outright by the inland bank 
|to its New York correspondent. As a 
rule they are not indorsed by the inland 
bank, and the inland bank is relieved of 
liability. 


Care in Giving Answers 


To Postal Queries Advised 


_ In an effort to Have inquiries regard- 
ing postal savings, money orders and 
| registry business answered more accu- 
| rately, and to prevent erroneous impres- 
sions being created, a memorandum cau- 
tioning postal employes has been sent 
to postmasters by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, Frederic. A. Tilton, 


The memorandum, which the Post Office | 


Department has just made public, follows 
in full text: 

Instances have recently been brought 
to the attention of this Bureau indicat- 
| ing that information has been given to 


| the public by Postal employes without | 
Savings, | 
ney | &, in 

which it transpired ‘either that the.in- | 
| formation itself was inaccurate or was | 


| authority regarding Postal 
Money Order and Registry bus 


so worded that an entirely erroneous 
idea was conveyed regarding méthods 
| and procedure in the postal service. It 
does not appear that the information re- 
| ferred to was given out with any ma- 
licious intent, but rather as a result of 
careless conversation. 

Employes transacting business fér any 
of these systems are cautioned that 
thoughtless disclosures of this kind, 
| whether invited by questions or in the 
course of ordinary conversation, may not 
only embarrass the Department and 
postal service, but may also cause loss 
or damage to patrons, 

The Postal Laws and Regulations pre- 
scribe the persons to whom information 
may be given in specific instances, and 
inquiries for general information regard- 
ing Postal Savings, Money Order or Reg- 





Island of Orhu, Territory of Hawaii. At | cording to the statement of the Depart-| istry business, if not covered by instruc- 


Fort Bliss, El Paso, a cavalry brigade | 


received him with full honors. by orders 
of Brigadier Ceneral George Van Horn 
: Moseley, Commanding Officer. 


ment, 
The foregoing questions together with 
other problems will receive attention 


jat subsequent meetings, it was stated, 
+ : 


tions in the Postal Laws and Regulations 
or the Postal Guide, should be referred 


to the Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 


this foreign trade is handled has been) 


described by John J. Heflin, chairman} 
of the foreign-trade committee of the | 


0 I ;ments to see that they are in order, but | 
tained foreign loans or issued bonds for | ! 


| discrepancy between the actual demand 
and the artificial limit that has been set 
up, you can easily see that there is go- 
ing to be confusion, uncertainty, and a 
condition that might open the way for 
other difficulties. This is occasioning 
marked concern on the part of American 
| producers. The Department of State is 
cooperating with the Department of Com- 
merce and with the motion-picture trade 
in an effort to bring about a more favor- 
able situation in Hungary. 


The Hungarians are frank in the ex- 
pression of their desire to develop a do- 
| mestic motion-picture industry—to which, 
of course, we cannot take exception. 
From the proceeds of a special tax on 
foreign films amounting to $200 per 
film, they have financed trips to Holly- 
| wood on the part of local producers eager 
to familiarize themselves with American 
| methods. 


Doubtless one of their objects is the 
production of pictures that shall embody 
Hungarian traditions and visualize Hun- 
garian history. That history, I need 
hardly say, has been extraordinarily 
ivivid. As I mentioned a moment ago, 
the people of Hungary are called Mag- 
yars. For more than 1,000 years they 
have occupied the territory that is now 
|embraced within the boundaries of the 
|nation. It was in the year 895 that the 
| Magyar tribes poured in from the East, 
| carrying everything before them. 


| With similar staunchness and resolu- 
|tion, Hungary has stood in these recent 
| postwar years as an insuperable obstacle 
j to the advance of Communism from the 
|East. Its position in that respect is due 
| largely to the strength of the aristocratic | 
| traditions in the land. Today the Regent 
'and powerful executive of Hungary is 
| Admiral Horthy, whose very title of 
| Admiral,” in a country which is now as 
/exclusively inland as Switzerland, bears 
| witness to the enduring spiritual lega- 
cies from the past. 

In later centuries Hungary became 
jpart of the Austrian Empire of the 
|Hapsburg dynasty. Between 1848 and 
| 1867 Hungary made violent and desper- 
ate efforts to become independent of 
Austria. The result was the “compromise 
of 1867,” by which Hungary became a 
| free modern state—an equal partner with 
Austria in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, whose principal bond of unity was | 
the two countries common allegiance to 
the imperial house of Hapsburg. 

When the Empire went to pieces in 
the last days of the World War, Hun- 
gary survived the crash, as.an indepen- 
dent State, but it lost much of its for- 
mer territory through the terms of the 
peace treaty. Present-day Hungary has 
about 8,000,000 people and an area of 
nearly 36,000 square miles. 

Hungary, like practically every other 
European nation, is making today a de- 
termined effort to better its business by 
attracting a greater number of tourists. 
| It has, unquestionably, one of the most 
| beautiful capitals in Europe—the city 
of Budapest, which now has nearly a mil- 
lion people. If you come’ into Budapest 
on a Danube steamer, the panorama is a 
striking one. 


Control of Danube 
Is Considered Problem 


I spoke just now about coming into 
Budapest on the Danube. I may add, 
by the way, that the just, effective con- 
trol of that river, so that each of the 
numerous countries which use it shall 
enjoy fair treatment and all proper priv- 
ileges, is a problem that all those na- 
tions have been endeavoring in recent 
years to solve. Much has been accom- 
plished, and the future of Danube-ad- 
| ministration looks decidedly promising. 
Commercial difficulties experienced by 
| Austria in the immediate post-war era, 
and the ways in which most of these 
have been surmounted. have been de- 
scribed. Hungary, too, went through a| 
period of turmoil, wretchedness, and de- 
pression. Economically and financially, 
it was in an abyss of disorganization. 
It seemed to be facing national bank- | 
|ruptcy. The country was under the re- | 
gime of Communists for nearly five 
| months in 1919. In fact it was the only 
| other country in the world except Russia | 
to experience this condition, and it had | 
much to do with Hungary’s plight. 

I recall to you the story of the part 
that was played by an American, ap- 
| plying business-like American methods, 
in the restoration of that historic coun- 
try. I refer to the service of Jeremiah 

attorney 











Smith, of Boston, American 
and financial expert, who, as Resident 
Commissioner General of Hungary. es- 
tablished the nation on a plane of se- 
cure stability and confidence. 

He was entrusted, by the officials at 
Geneva, with the task of putting Hun- 
gary on its feet when it was in a state 
of prostration in consequence of the 
War. Upon his arrival in Budapest, the 
government desired to install him in a 
magnificent suite of rooms in the royal 
palace. He declined—and took more mod- 
est quarters. He plunged into the stu- 
pendous task of bringing order out of 
chaos in the affairs of Hungary. He 
wrestled with endless columns of fig- 
| ures—attacked the problems of balance- 
| Sheets, budgets,. and bureaucracy—cut 
| gut useless parts of the economic organ- 
|ism and reduced waste motion—devised 
sound plans for restriction expenditure 
jand augmenting production—and con- 
| trived measuresyto aid the innumerable 
Hungarians whojhad been “hard hit” by 
the stringencies @f the deflation period. 
He did all this with quiet efficiency and 
self-effacing ye He avoided grave 








entanglements ():‘vgnight have proved 
embarrassing. e was tactful, impar- 
tial, admirably disinterested. 

Signal success crowned the effortsgof 
Jeremiah Smith. Chiefly as a result of 
his insight and indefatigable energy, 
the most perplexing difficulties were 
solved and the affairs of Hungary were 
put on a firm foundation. The country | 
became a “going concern” again—and | 
going sturdily on the upgrade, . 

His labors in the restoration of Hun- 


pable of Caring for Increased Population. 


gary were a wholly unselfish social serv- 
ice. The money that he declined was 
devoted by the Hungarian government 
to the establishment, of a scholarship 
fund to send two Hungarian students 
to the United States each year. . 

Agriculture is, and will probably al- 
ways remain, the great industry of Hun- 
gary. Three-fifths of all her territory 
consists of plow-lands. She produces 
vast quantities of wheat, maize, pota- 
toes, sugar beets and fodder beets, and 
lesser amounts of rye, barley and oats. 
She sends to other countries, every year, 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

The government is promoting agri- 
cultural production by extending credit 
for the purchase of machinery and fer- 
tilizers, by distributing better seed, and 
by furthering agricultural instruction. 
The Hungarian farmers are_ having 
some difficulty in finding markets for 
their products. One of the reasons for 
their embarrassment is to be found in 
the trade barriers that have been erected 
by various new nations in «eentral Eu- 
rope. Here, as in the case of Austria, 
natural and old-established trade customs 
and currents have been sharply inter- 
rupted. 

Hungary has a great deal of livestock 
—including 2,000,000 horned cattle, nearly 
3,000,000 pigs, about 2,000,000 sheep, and 
something like 900,000 horses. This last 
item explains why the old-time romantic 
figure, the “czikos,” or horseherd, played 
such a big role in the present stories of 
the great Hungarian Plain. 


Manufacturing Industries 
Are Being Developed 


Hungary is striving zealously-to round 
out its economic system by developing 
its manufacturing imdustries. The pres- 
sure of population has much to do. with 
this eagerness. The predominant occu- 
pation of the country—farming—is in- 
capable of taking care of the increase 
in population, which amounts to about 
80,000 a year. For this and other rea- 
sons the Hungarians regard the expan- 
sion of ‘their industries as essential to 
the economic welfare of the nation. 

Some factors favor these industrial 
efforts of Hungary, while other condi- 
tions are adverse. Among these latter is 
the country’s relative lack of the raw 
materials necessary for manufacturing. 
Hungary has to import much coking coal. 
There is a marked shortage of iron. The 
eountry has, as a matter of fact, only 
one iron mine, of which the ore is de- 
cidedly inferior. With respect to tim- 


| ber, also, difficulties are. experienced. ' 


Yet Hungarian industry is going for- 
ward. There are plants manufacturing 
iron and steel and other metal products, 
machinery, textiles and clothing, chem- 
icals of many sorts, leather; stoneware, 
pottery, and glass —besides_ electric- 
power plants and numerous other estab- 
lishments. 

In. .1928 Hungary bought from the 
United States about $7,000,000 worth of 
goods, while it sold to.us $900,000 worth. 
In the preceding year, our sales to the 
country amounted to $4,500,000, while 
Hungarian exports to the United Staies 
reached only $700,000. 

Hungary’s principal imports from this 
country are raw cotton, automobiles, 
tractors and machinery. The country’s 
main export to the United States is 
feathers, which we use chiefly in up- 
holstery and bedding. 

At present’ the total imports of Hun- 
gary largely exceed its exports. The 
government fully realizes the unsatis- 
factory trade position of the country and 
is paying special attention to the promo- 
tion of exports. 

New public works are being carried 
out by the Hungarians to such degrees 
as the government finances permit. Sev- 
eral hundred miles of new roads will be 
built within the next few years. 

Foreign-road-building, by the way, is 
a rather fascinating subject and one that 
means more to American trade than most 
people might imagine. In some foreign 
countries, fine roads are now being con- 
structed through territory which form- 
erly was almost impassable—regions that 
might almost conjure up visions of 
Dante’s “Inferno.” Soon, American mo- 
tor cars may be rolling along those high- 
ways. 
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Applications Filed 
For Modification 
_ Of Radio Licenses 


Right to Remove Studios and 
Increase Power In- 
cluded Among 

"Requests. 


Seven applications for modification of 
broadcasting licenses were received by 
the Federal Radio Commission” August 
10, and made public as follows: 
"Station WRNY, Aviation Radio Sta- 
tion Inc., Coytesville, N.'J—Application + 
for modification of station license ~re- 
quests authority to move studio from 
Roosevelt Hotel,, New York, to 27 West 
57th St., New York. ’ 


Station WRNY, Aviation Radia’ Sta- 
tion Inec., Coytesville, J. J—Application 
for installation of automatic frequency 
control. : 


Station WEBR, Howell Broadcasting 
Co. Inc., Van Rensselaer St. Buffalo, N. 
Y.—Application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests in- 
creased™power from 100 watts power to 
100 watts night, 200 watts daytime; re- 
quests change in location of transmitter 
from 1055 Gerrans Bldg., Main and Eagle 
Sts. Buffalo, N. Y., to.above address. 


Station WBBZ, C. L. Carrell, Ponca 
City, Okla. (transmitter address).—Ap- 
plication for radio broadcastjng station 
construction permit requests authority to 
move transmitter and studio; transmitter 
from corner of Second & Grand St., 
Ponca City, to 407 West South Ave., 
studio from 2nd and Grand St., to 315 
East Grand Ave., Ponca City, Okla. 

Station KMJ, the Fresno Bee, Fresno, 
Calif—Application for modification of 
station license requests change ‘in ‘fre- 
quency from 1,200 kilocycles' to 1,210 
kilocycles. . 

Station KTBI, Bible Institute ‘of Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, -Calif.—A'pplica- 
tion for radio broadcasting station con- 
struction permit requests. ‘increased 
power from 750 watts to 1 kilowatt. 


Station KGGG, the Golden Gate Broad- 
casting Co., San Frantisco, Calif.—Ap- 
plication. for modification of station li- 
cense requests increased power from 50 
watts to 100 watts. 


Herd of Alaskan Reindeer 
To Be Driven to Canada 


A herd of 3,000 reindeer to be used as 
food supply for the local population .will 
be driven from Alaska to the eastern 
delta” of the Mackenzie “River’ in the 
Canadian Northwest Territories com- 
mencing in‘ October, the Department of 
Commerce has been advised by the As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, 
A. H. Thiemann. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 


The decision to transfer this herd. of 
reindeer was based on the report of R, 
T. Porsiid and A. E. Porsild who have 
spent several years in thé Arctic study 
ing reindeer grazing grounds. While 
it-is planned to establish reindeer rais- 
ing in this territory chiefly as ‘a meat 
supply for the imhabitants, commercial 
possibilities, have not been ighored. At 
the present time, however, the long haul 
and the high cost of. rail.transportation 
of the meat to large consuming centers 
is a drawback. : 


Mexico Makes Changes 
In Certain Export Duties 


Refined glycerine is to be exported 
free and raw glycerine will be assessed 
duty at-the rate of 6 centavos per gross 
kilo; as the result of changes in the Mexi- 
can Export tariff, effective September 7, 
1929, according to a cable from Commer- 
cial Attache at Mexico City, George 
Wythe, to the Department of ‘\Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


On dutiable articles the usual, surtax 
of 13 per cent duty should be. added. 
Under the present export tariff, male 
horses up to 5 years of age and mares 
up to 7 years are dutiable at 100 pesos 
per head, and glycerine of all kinds is 
free. Horses also have been, removed 
from the export duty list. 
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fncreiiis Effected 
In'!Rediseount ‘Rate 
--Is Given Approval 





Senafors.Fletcher and King 
Favor Advance; Study of 
“Situation By Congress 
‘Is Urged. 


- [Continued from Page 1.] 
the effect of the Board’s action. Most 
of the brokers make money, no matter 
whether the stocks move up or down, 
but in any case they had fair warning. 
“T think undoubtedly there will be a 


shaking down to a more solid founda- 
tion and that the flurry “will soon be 
over. Thé banking ‘and currency situa- 
tion generally throughout the country is 
sound. The present situation probably 
will check speculation and unwarranted 
boosting of securities for speculative 
purposes, It ought to stop the sending 
of money from all parts of the United 
States to Wall Street on call at un- 
reasonable rates of interest. With that 
effect the situation ought to be. benefi- 
cial to the country at large.” 
Senator King said: 


“I approve of the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and I only regret 
that action was not taken by that Board 
sooner, However, the action of the 
Board in lowering the rate to 3%. per 
cent as the Board did some time ago and 
then raising it to the present rate, with 
constant fluctuations between the high 
and low limits, may have the effect of 
leading the public to believe the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is not functioning 
properly. 





Will Bring Action. 

“Undoubtedly the action of the Board 
will lead to demands for amendments of 
the present law. I shall press for ac- 
tion.on resolution (S. Res. 71) which I 
have introduced, and -is now pending, 
for investigation and recommendations 
with respect to a number of matters con- 
cerning the Board. 


“The- violent fluctuations of stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange, fluctua- 
tions..which result in declines of billions 
of dollars within a few days, demand a 
comprehensive investigation of the Stock 
Exchange and the relation of the banks, 
investment and securities companies to 
the stock speculations, which are so in- 
jurious to business, and to the entire 
country. , 


Said to. Be. Indefensible. 
“This wholesale system of gambling 


cannot, be defended and the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot, through the Federal Re- 


serve System, or otherwise, promote or | 


condone this gambling malady. The in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution can and will be invoked and 
laws will be enacted which will prevent 
loans directly or indirectly by the banks 
within the Federal Reserve System for 
speculation and stock gambling purposes. 

“T will urge the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, such as the Pujo investigating 
committee. in the House of some Con- 
gresses ago, for an investigation of the 
Federal Reserve Board on 21 grounds, as 
set forth in.my resolution. [ will ask 
at this extra session of Congress the 
appointment of a subcommittee to con- 


. sider the proposal with the view to being | 


prepared to proceed with the investiga- 


‘tion at the regular session of Congress 


beginning in December.” 


_ Secretary Mellon Present. 
At a meeting on August 8, when the 


Federal Reserve Board approved the in- | 


crease, the Secretary of the Treasury, 


Andrew W. Mellon and the Comptroller | 


of the Currency, J. W. Pole, were pres- 
ent, it was explained oraHy at the Treas- 
ury Department. All members of the 
Board, with the exception of Vice Gover- 
nor, Edmund Platt, were in attendance. 

Those present August 8, besides those 
already named, were: 

Members of the Board: Roy A. Young, 
Governor; Adolph C. Miller, Charles S. 
Hamlin, George R. James and Edward 
H, Cunningham, and-the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Board, J. C. Noell, and 
E. M. McClelland. The Secretary of the 
Board, Walter L. Eddy, was out of town. 

Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Banks: W. P. G. Harding, Boston; George 
L. Harrison, New York; George W. Nor- 
ris, Philadelphia; E; R. Fancher, Cleve- 
land; George J. Seay, Richmond; Eugene 
R. Black, Atlanta; J. B. McDougal, Chi- 
cago; William McC. Martin, St. Louis; 
W. B. Geery, Minneapolis; W. J. Bailey, 
Kansas City; Lynn P. Talley, Dallas, and 
John U, Calkins, San Francisco. 


Further Course Not Forecast. 

Aside from thé announcement made 
by Governor Young, following the meet- 
ing on August 8, that the increase in the 
New York bank rediscount rate was to 
meet “pecuiiar conditions,” no statement 
has been forthcoming from the Board ds 
to the likelihood of corresponding in- 
creases in rediscount rates of other Re- 
serve banks. It was pointed out that 
the banks themselves adiust their rates 
to meet conditions in the regions in which 
they are located, subject to the approval 
of the Board. 


The Chicago Reserve Bank, the Board | 


has been informed, had a meeting of 
its directors, August 9, but announced 
no action of any kind. Members of the 
Board would not discuss the reaction, 
August.9, on the New York stock mar- 
ket, when more. than $1,000,000,000 in 
quoted values was wiped out; attributed 
directly to the increase in the: New York 


- bank rediscount rate, ° 


~ 


Purpose of Action. 

Availability of money for the move- 
ment of crops, which begins shortly, and 
for the Autumn demands of industry as 
a whole, motivated the increase in the 
New York bank rate, it was explained 
orally. The increase was authorized 
after the Board, in statements published 
in The Federal Reserve Bulletin, had cau- 
tioned against the rapid increas in brok- 
ers loans during July and early August. 

For the first week of August brokers 
loans reached a new high total of $6,020,- 
000,000, based on reports from the Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks.. This ex- 
ceeded by some $60,000,000 the loans for 
the preceding week, which also had been 
a new high record, 


No Action on Discount Rates. 

Last Spring, it was pointed out, the Re- 
serve banks had asked for ‘increases in 
rediscount rates, but the Board had de- 
clined to approve them, 

The Board had given warning in a for- 
mal statement, last January, that some 
action might be taken if credit was not 
diverted from the speculative market. 
In March, when a new record in brokers 
loans was reached, another statement was 





Art PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING , 
BY THe Unirep States DaiLy 


The recent coast to coast flight of the 
Second Bombardment Group of the Army 
Air Service, from Langley Field, Va., to 
Rockwell Field, Calif., indicates a high 
degree of training in the Air Corps and 
|a most satisfactory condition of equip- 
| ment, according to a telegram of con- 
gratulations from the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Charles P. Summerall, to the com- 
manding officer of the flight, Maj. Hugh 
J. Kerr. 

The telegram was made public by the 
Department of War on August 10 and 
reads in full text as follows: 

“I take great pleasure in extending to 
you and the officers and men of the sec- 
ond bombardment group my commenda- 
tion on your flight from the east to the 
west coast completed August 6, 1929, the 
account of which I have just read with 
great interest. This flight not only indi- 
cates the high degree of training and 
professional ability on the part of the} 
officers and men eoncerned and a most| 
satisfactory condition of equipment, but 
it affords most illuminating data on the 
possible operations of such groups in 
time of emergency.—Summerall.” 

Details of the flight are contained in 
a report just received at the War De- 
partment as follows: 

, “The flight from Langley field to St. 
Louis was accomplished between 6 a. m. 
j;and 2 p.m. At St. Louis the weather 
forecast was severe with thunderstorms 
|due in Missouri. In order to eliminate 
| this hazard the group took off for Kan- 
| Sas City as soon as servicing was com- 
| pleted, arriving at Kansas City at 7:30 

p- m, August 5. 

“The Transcontinental Air Transport | 
kindly offered its services to us at Kan- | 
sas City, and there it was learned that| 
| the weather would probably be fair for 
the flight to Albuquerque that night. | 
Thunderstorms were present along the | 
route, but it was not anticipated they 
would cut across our course. 

“The group left Kansas City at 10| 
p. m. (same evening), August 5, on a di-| 
rect compass course for Albuquerque. The! 
lighted airways from Kansas City to | 
| Wichita and to the east could be seen| 

| for the first two hours, after which no| 


| check was attempted on towns along the | 
route. 








Thunderstorms Encountered 
| After Leaving Wichita 


| “Severe thunderstorms were encoun- | 
| tered after leaving the vicinity of Wich-| 
| ita, moving from the northwest, two of | 
them crossing our route so as to make | 
| it necessary for us to pick our way be-| 
tween adjacent storms. Dead reckonin 
had to be resorted to in order to be cer-! 
tain of hitting our destination at Albu-| 
querque at daylight. However, deviation | 
from. our course on account of the| 
weather lengthened the time on the 
route to such an extent that daylight 
overtook us somewhere in the vicinity | 
of Clovis, N. Mex. 

“During this section of the flight radio | 
| communication between ships and ground | 
was successful for the first time, due to) 
| modern equipment.received a short time | 
before leaving. 

“The squadron commander was in con- 
stant communication with his flight lead- 
ers, who, in turn, were able to communi- 
| cate with members of their flights. 
| “On some occasions ships were appar- | 

ently in trouble or straggling, however, 
assurance. that everything was alright 
| Was soon evigent and it was not neces- | 


| 


| 
| 





sary to resort to the use of flares by| 
| other ships.in order to get-the ship in 
| trouble on the ground safely had it been 
necessary. Likewise during the day the 
| flights between Langley field and St. 
Louis, and between Albuquerque and 
| Rockwell field, weather reports from’ the 
Transcontinental Air Transport System, 
|from the air mail between New York 
jand Chicago, and the radio beacon at 
Seott field, which by the way was com- 
| pleted two hours before we used it, were 
| received and maximum use made of this 
| information. 

| “Shortly after daylight we crossed a 
railroad and picked up the name on the 
station, which with the aid of an ordi-| 





nary map, fixed our course position. on} 
the route for Albuquerque where we ar- | 
| rived at 7:45 a. m. August 6. Here the 
facilities of the Transcontinental Air 
| Transport were. available to the Air 
| Corps and in addition the local authori- 
| ties had placed nine 550 gallon tanks of | 
| gasoline in a shallow hole in the ground. | 
These tanks were placed 100 feet apart | 
so the airplanes eould be taxied over 
| them and thus enabled us to pump the 
| gasoline into the ships’ tanks by means 
| of the pump installation in the airplane. 
| “In order to extend the cruising ra- 
| dius of these LB-7’s, six 40-gallon tanks 
| were slung on the bomb shackles in the | 
|bomb bay. There gas tanks could be 
dropped in case of a forced landing. 


| St. Louis Authorities 
|Gave Servicing Aid 


“At St. Louis the local authorities put 
| their men at our disposition and servic- 
ing was accomplished in a very short 
| time. We were dependent upon our own | 
jcrews to aid us at Albuquerque. With 
only two men to handle almost 600 gal- 
lons of gasoline, 35 quarts of oil, check 
| motors and make airplane inspection, per 
ship, caused a delay until noon before 
we were able to take off. This incident 
impressed itself very thoroughly on all 
concerned as being one which must be 
taken care of in case it is necessary to 
|dispatch tactical units across the con- 
tinent in successive waves in a minimum 
length of time. Our experience was that 
| a two-hour interval is sufficient if trained 
personnel is available at the .servicing 
point. Squadrons could be dispatched 
through stations such as this on a dis- 
patcher schedule from their home sta- 
tions to widely scattered points without 








issued by the Board requesting the co- 
operation of the Reserve. and member 
banks in the curtailinent of speculative 
/eredit, and threatening a remedial step 
that might be drastic. 

This action was taken, August 8, it 
was explained, when the Board, in ses- 
sion wih the governors of the Reserve 
banks, increased the New York bank re- 
discount rate, for the announced purpose 
of directing credit from the speculative 
market to the uses of productive business, 
industry and agriculture, 

Board records show that seldom in its 
| history has it approved a full per cent in- 
crease in a rediscount rate. For the most 
part, in the past, increases in rediscount 
rates have been of fractions of 1 per 
cent, 
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General Summerall States That Satisfactory Condition of 
Equipment Also Is Revealed. 





| airplanes were found to be in condition | 


| Of Trip Was 41 Hours 


| provided. 


| and with intelligent supervision they will 


| Richards, harpsichordists; 
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any-difficulty if this trained personnel is 
available. 

“Leaving Albuquerque at noon, flying : 
a compass course for San Diego, we ar- 
rived there at sunset with eight of the 
original nine bombers, one having been 
forced out at Winslow, Ariz., shortly 
after leaving Albuquerque. Upon land- 
ing the airplanes were inspected, neces- 
sary arrangements made for accomplish- 
ing any mission which might be assigned 
to them. One flight of three airplanes 
with simulated bombs was dispatched 
upon a bombing mission to the seaward 
within a half hour after landing. All! 


for immediate use upon arrival at Rock- 
well field. The crews of the planes were 
also equal to any emergency demand 
that could have been made on them was 
demonstrated by the bombing mission 
executed within one-half hour after land- 
ing. This, mission took off at dusk and | 
returned after dark. 


Total Elapsed Time 


“The total elapsed time including the 
bombing mission was in the neighbor- 
hood of 41 hours from the time the 
group left Langley field on the east} 
coast; total time in the air 30 hours. | 

“A recent graduate of the air navi- 
gation school at Wright field accom- 
panied the flight.’ He worked hard and 
conscientiously at the problem of naviga- 
tion both day and night. It was ap- 
parent that the tools provided graduates 
of the air navigation school at Wright 
field-do not. measure up to the capabili- 
ties of its students. Ordinarily air nav- 
igation is a matter of second nature to 
an experienced Air Corps officer. Cases 
will arise where it is necessary to re- 
sort to accurate instrumental fixed posi- 
tions and modern equipment should be 


“The most valuable item discovered 
as a result of this flight from a tactical 
point of view was that young officers 
from Kelly field can be trained within a 
year’s time to undertake any mission | 
to which they may be assigned. Of the 
18 officers in the flight over one-half of 
them had little practical experience out- 
side of their routine training. 

“The second item of interest was the 
fact that civilian aircraft servicing agen- 
cies should be given encouragement to 
equip themselves in a way adequate to 
the demands of military operations. 
They are more than willing to cooperate 


provide an excellent auxiliary to the na- 
tional defense.” 

This flight constituted one of the most 
important tactical missions performed 
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Coast to Coast Flight of ArmyBombers __| Settlement Effected | 
Said to Show High Degreeok Training 


In 14 Controversies 


Over Labor Problems 


Sixty-six Disputes in Various 
Industries Now Await Con- 
cilation in Labor 
Department. 


Sixty-six strikes awaited settlement | 
in the Labor Department August 10, ac- 
cording to Hugh L. Kerwin. Director of | 
the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment. 

In. addition there were 14 controver- | 
sies which had not reached the strike| 
stage, bringing the total number of | 
pending cases to 80. The number of new 
cases reported during the week was 21,| 
and, five new cases were adjusted. 

List of New Disputes. 

The following is a list of the new | 
labor disputes showing the name of the} 
company or industry affected, nature of 
the dispute, craftsmen concerned, status | 
and. cause, and number of workers in- | 
volved: 

Seranton Dry Goods Co., Scranton, 
Pa.—Strike, drivers (report on cause 
and number vf workers affected not yet} 
received. | 

American Colortype Co., Chicago, Il.— | 
Strike, printing pressmen, asked stand-| 
ard form of agreement, 270. 

Regeinsteiner Corporation, 
Ill.—Strike, printing pressmen, 
union. wages and conditions, 70. 

Produce truck drivers, Newark, N. J.—} 
Strike, drivers, asked nine-hour day, $40 
a week, $1 an hour for overtime, 300. 

Taxi drivers, Bronx, N. Y.—Strike,! 
drivers, asked five per cent increase, 250. 

Grave diggers, Calvary Cemetery Cor- | 
poration, Woodside, L. I., N. Y.—Strike, 
grave diggers, asked $7 per day, $2 in- 
crease, 300. 

Strike of Clothing Workers. 


H. Darhaff & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa— 
Strike, clothing workers, asked recogni- 
tion of union, 150. | 

Lob-Hubbart Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike, clothing workers, asked recogni- | 
tion of union, 120. 

Jacob Seigel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike, overcoat markers, asked recogni- | 
tion of union, 12. | 

Plumbers and steamfitters, Evansville, | 


Chicago, | 
asked 





Ind.—Strike, plumbers, etc., nonunion 
members employed, 24. 
American Hawaiian Line, Boston, | 


Mass.—Strike, longshoremen, use of hide | 





by the Air Corps since the war and 
clearly demonstrates the feasibility of | 
reinforcing ‘the defenses on either coast | 
by successive flights. of bombardment | 
type aircraft in less than 48 hours. These | 


airplanes upon arrival at San Diego were | 


in condition to’ immediately perform any | 


bombardment mission which war condi- 


tions might have required. 


Date for Annual Festival | 
Of Chamber Music Is Fixed | Pa.—Strike, golf caddies, wages, 60. 





The Festival of Chamber Music held | 


at the Library of Congress under the 
provisions of the “Elizabeth Sprague | 
Coolidge Foundation” will take place Oc- | 
tober 7-8-9, the Library announced Au- | 


|gust 10. The full text of the statement | 
| follows: 


The first of the five concerts scheduled | 
for the festival will be given on the| 
evening of Monday, October 7. There 
will be two concerts on Tuesday, October | 
8, one in the forenoon, the other in the 
afternoon; and two concerts on Wednes- 
day, October 9, one in the forenoon, the 
other in the evening. The chamber or- 
gaizations will include the Roth String 
Quartet of Budapest, the Barrere Wind 
Ensemble of New York, and the Gordon 
String Quartet of Chicago. 

Other participants will be 
Bauer and Arthur Loesser, 
George Meader, tenor; Lynnwood _ Far- 
nam, organist; Frank Bibb and Lewis 
and Marion 
Kerby and John J. Niles*in'a program 
of. American folk music. The last con- 
cert, on Wednesday evening, October 9, 
will .enlist the services of a chamber 
orchestra composed of members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokowski, when the or- 
chestral arrangement of Bach’s “Art of 
the Fugue” by Wolfgang Graeser, and 


Harold 
pianists; | 


carriers instead of trucks, 300. } 


ers, asked wage increase, 300. 
Pressed Steel Car Works, McKees 
Rocks, Pa—Strike, car builders, asked 


4,500. 

Truck drivers, Schenectady, N. Y.— 
| Strike, truck drivers, asked wage increase 
{and recognition of union, 2,125. 
Aronimik Country clut, Philadelphia, 


Sheet Metal, Evansville, Ind.—Strike, 
sheet metal workers, report not yet re- 
| ceived. 

Disputes Adjusted. 

The following is a list of the labor 
disputes adjusted, showing the name of 
the company or industry affected, the 
craftsmen concerned, the cause, the terms 
of settlement, and the number of work- 
ers involved: 

Pressed Steel 


Car Works, McKees 


and wages, wages increased, reduction of 
workday by half hour, 4,500. 

Fidelity Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Strike, textile workers, proposed 20 
per cent cut, proposed wage cut with- 
drawn, 275. 


Packers Appeal to Court to Remove | 
Restrictions on Methods of Trading 


Petitions of Armour & Co. 
Equal to Those 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1890, against the five principal meat 
packers and their subsidiaries, charging 
them with an attempt to monopolize, the 


nation’s food supply, and alleging that, 
as a means to that end, they were en- 
gaged in the business of handling whole- 
sale groceries, canned fruits, and other 
commodities unrelated to the meat-pack- 
ing industry. 

The defendants consented to the entry 
of an injunctive decree against ‘them, 
restraining them, among other things, 
from handling these unrelated commodi- 
ties, including canned fruits. 

The validity of this consent decree was 
later attacked by the defendant packers 
but the decree was upheld by the Su- 
pheme Court of the United States in a 
decision handed down March 19,. 1928. 
(III U. S. Daily, 154.) The enforcement 
of this decree was suspended pending 
litigation as to the rights of parties with 
whom meat packers had contracts., 

This litigation having been settled by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of United 
States v. California Cooperative Can- 
neries (IV U. S. Daily 701), the enforce- 
ment of the decree was again ordered 
by Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, on July 24, 
1929. 

The names of counsel for Armour & 
Company appearing on the petition are 
Conrad H. Syme, Chas. J. Faulkner, Jr., 
Nelson T. Hartson, and Frank J. Hogan. 
The names of the counsel presenting the 
petition of Swift & Company are Charles 
A. Douglass, Henry Veeder, Nelson T. 
Hartson and Frank J. Hogan. 


|Three Principal Reasons 


Offered for Modification 
The full text of the statement of F. 


Edson White, president of Armour & Co., | 


in summarizing the petition, follows: 
Three principal reasons call for modi- 
fication of the Consent Decree, by which 
the four national packing companies are 
restricted in the conduct of their busi- 
ness and are prevented from fully utiliz- 


|ing their facilities for more direct dis- 
tribution between farmers and consum- | 


ers. 


1. Recent fundamental changes in 
methods of marketing make the restric- 
tions imposed by the decree unnecessary. 
So many organizations, including chain 


food stores, have developed to such a} 


point that any monopoly or restraint of 
trade is wholly impossible. 

_2, The restrictions on the four na- 
tional packers are contrary to public in- 


Spring Brook Water Co., Wyoming | terest because they forbid them to make | 
and Lackawanna Valleys, Pa.—Gas work-| full use ‘of their existing distribution | 


facilities, thus causing waste and loss 
to the public. 


3. The decree is unjust and contrary 


wage increase and reduction in hours,|to the law intended to assure free and 


fair and open competition. 


other packers and other organizations | 
to do things which the four national| 
packers are prevented from doing, al-|} 


though they have the facilities for doing 
them economically. This decree, there- 


It permits | 





and Swift & Co. Ask Rights| 
of Competitors, 


| 
000,000, and that chain food stores now | 
do from 35 to 45 per cent of the na-| 
tion’s grocery business. Furthermore, | 
6,300 wholesale grocers do an annual| 
business estimated to be $4,000,000,000. 
In addition, there are at least 1,300 
| slaughtering and meat-packing concerns 
in operation, of which 58, not including 
the four national packers, have a total 
income greater than $680,000,000 yearly. 


Particular reference is made to the 
| Packers and Stockyards Act, which Con- 
gress passed in 1921, after the decree 
had been entered. This gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture jurisdiction over 





the business of packers and stockyards, | 


disregard of his rulings a criminal of- 
fense. .The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over refrigera- | 
tor cars of packing companies and over | 
stockyard terminal railways. 


By Chain Competition 


The change in marketing conditions, 
together with the Government supervi- | 
sion provided by law, makes monopoly 
impossible and the restrictions of the de- 
cree are therefore unnecessary. | 


The petition for modification also 
points out that the decree prevents the| 
four packers from fully using their ex- 
isting facilities of distribution. This 
means that the entire cost of maintain- 
ing branch houses and other facilities 
must be carried by their business in 
meats and meat products, instead of be- 
ing shared by ather products which with- 
out additional expense could be distrib- 
uted through the same channels if the 
decree allowed. Other producers, such| 
as farmer’s cooperatives, are also pre- 
vented from marketing their goods| 
through the facilities and contacts main- 
tained by the national packers. In ad- 
dition, the recent decline in cattle pro-| 
duction has caused the four companies 
to close many branch distributing houses, 
as the meat business alone is not always 
sufficient to maintain them. 


_ These factors prevent full ‘efficiency in| 
distribution and cause an economic waste 
which is necessarily reflected in prices. 

The injustice of the restrictions is 
supported by a review of recent busi- 
ness trends on the part of competitors, 
who are free to adopt methods which 
the four national packers are forbidden 
to use. Very many packing companies, 
|; not bound by the decree, own their dis- | 
| tributing facilities. There is a distinct 
tendency on the part of packers, who 
are not. restricted by the decree, to ob- 
tain their own retail outlets. One 
packer, for example, operates 50 retail 
meat markets, another has a chain of 
retail stores and all except the four 
national packers are free to arrange 
in these ways for the distribution of 
their own production. 


Similarly, while meat food producers 
are tending to establish retail meat mar- 
| kets, the chain store systems, already 








with an adequate personnel, and makes | 


Monopoly Made Impossible | 


Changes Announced 
In Foreign Service. 
_ By State Department 





| Ernest L. Harris, Now Consul 


General at Vancouver, 
To Be Assigned to 
Vienna. 


Ernest L. Harris, now Consul General 
at Vancouver, B. C., has been assigned 
as Consul General at Vienna, it was an- 
nounced August 10 by the Department 
of State, in a statement listing changes 
in the foreign service since August 3. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Ernest L. Harris, of Illinois, now Con- 
sul General at Vancouver, British Colum- 


bia, assigned Consul General, Vienna 
Austria. 

Harold M. Collins, of Virginia, now 
Consul at Nantes, France, assigned Con- 
sul, Bahia, Brazil. 


Ely E. Palmer Transferred. 
Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island, now 


|Consul General at Bucharest, Rumania, 
assigned Consul General, Vancouver, Brit- 


ish Columbia. 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., of Col- 
orado, now detailed to the Department 


|for instruction in the Foreign Service 


School, has been assigned as Vice Con- 
sul, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Charles H. Albrecht, of Pennsylvania, 


|Consul at Nairobi, died at his post Au- 


gust 7, 1929. 


Eugene M. Hinkle, of New York, now 
Vice Consul at Lourenco Marques, Mo- 
zambique, Africa, has been assigned as 
Third Secretary of Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, Turkey. 

Non-career Assignments. 

Non-career: William A. Hickey, of 
Massachusetts, has resigned as Vice 
Consul at Dundee, Scotland. ; 

Davis B. Lewis, of Illinois, now Vice 
Consul at Stoke-on-Trent, England, has 
been appointed’ Vice Consul at Nantes, 
France. 

Leland C. Altaffer, of Ohio, now clerk 
at Rangoon, India, has been appointed 
Vice Consul there. e 

Carl C. Hansen, of California, Honorary 
Vice Consul at Bangkok, Siam, died 


| August 2, 1929. 


Herbert W. Carlson, of Massachusetts, 
is being appointed Vice Consul at Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia. ; 


Appointment Canceled. 


The appointment of Robert J. Cava- 
naugh, of Illinois, as Vice Consul at Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua, has been canceled and 
he is to be transferred elsewhere. 


Louis Robert James, of Minnesota, 
clerk at Nanking, China, appointed Vice 
Consul there. : 

Brockholst Livingston, of New York, 
clerk at Bradford, England, appointed 
Vice Consul there. . 

Walter M. Walsh, of Colorado, is being’ 
appointed Vice Consul at Windsor, On- 
tario. 








tors by forbidding only four to do what 

all the others are allowed to do. - 
The petition for modification also 

states that the decree was entered into 


woe 


fore, itself creates unfair competition | 
as between packer competitors not af- | 
fected thereby and the packer defend- | 


verse the. process 


by 


sell. 


owning retail outlets, are tending to re- 
acquiring the 
sources which produce the goods they 
One of them, with 2,700 meat mar- 


Rocks, Pa.— Strike, car builders, hours | = 





Philharmonic Orchestra, the Bowl, Hol- 
lywood, Calif.—Strike, musicians, em- 
ployment of nonunion electrician, union 
man employed, 140. 

Gillman & Sarota, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Strike, carpenters, cause, wages cut, cuts 
withdrawn, 51. 

Knee pants makers, New York City.— 
Strike, clothing workers, wage cuts, cuts 
withdrawn and back pay allowed, 3,100. 

Hess-Goldsmith Silk Mills, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.,. Kingston, Pa., and Wilkes- 
Barre and Kingston, Pa.—Strike, textile 
workers, the first a sympathy strike, the 
second asked agreement, and the third 
over hours and wages; agreement made 
fixing hours; wages, and conditions, 100 
in first plant, 340 in second, and 219 





the Concerto of Hindemith for organ and 
chamber orchestra will receive their first 
performance in America. 





Army Engineers Approve 
Portland Channel to Sea 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the shoal just outside its mouth, and, 
when requested by the district engineer, 
shall assist in the work of improving 
and maintaining the channel in the Co- 





lumbia River by loaning to the United | 


States, for operation in the Columbia 
River portion of the project, for a total 
of not exceeding six dredge months an- 
nually during the critical period follow- 
ing summer freshets, hydraulic pipe-line 
dredges in good operating condition, 
with full equipment and crew, without 
charge other than reimbursement to the 
Port of Portland for the operating cost 
of such dredges on a basis approved by 
the Chief of Engineers. 
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in third. 

Truck drivers, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Strike, drivers, causes, wages, and con- 
ditions, agreement reached fixing wages, 
hours and conditions, 800. 
| United Engineers and Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike, building 
trades, proposed wage cut, no cut made, 
union conditions prevail, 1,500. 

! Invincible Cloak Co., Glen Cove, L. I., 
| N. Y.—Strike, garment workers, wages 
| and conditions, allowed union wages and 
| conditions, 100. 

Hospital Building, Muncie, Ind.— 
| Strike. plumbers, causé, asked wage in- 
| crease, allowed some increases, 235. 
| Building projects, Clarion, Slippery 
Rock, and California, Pa.—Strike, build- 
ing trades, cause, asked union wages, 
ete., union wages and conditions al- 
lowed, 45. 

Teamsters and chauffeurs, Camden, N. 
J.—Lockout, cause, union difficulty, all 
| returned except two, who were dis- 
charged, 18. 


TORONTO 


DOMINATES: 


It’s Canada’s Industrial Centre! 


800,000 
$1,057,956,746 
$51,607,188 
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186,215 
$500,000,000 
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ants,-a_ situation which the law was 
enacted to prevent. 


Regarding the changes -in the market 
situation since the decree was filed, the 
petition points out that chain food stores 
have grown from comparatively small 
beginnings in 1919 to 1,000 chains with 
70,000 stores and sales exceeding $3,000,- 


kets, owns two meat packing plants and 
a sausage factory. Indications are that 
the: retail meat distritution is coming 
into the hands of food chain systems 
even more rapidly than is the case with 
groceries. 

The decree therefore sets up an ar- 
| tificial discrimination between competi- 





in 1920 without trial and that it ex- 
pressly denies any violation of law or 
contemplated violation on the part. of 
the four packers. . 

In general, the decree prevents the 
four national packers from handling any 
food products except meat and meat 
products and from establishing retail 
meat markets. It also forbids them to 
have an interest in stockyards or stock- 
yard terminal railways, in addition to 
other less important restrictions. 





‘THE GOAL OF YEARS HAS BEEN ATTAINED?! 





It is a Hupmobile in every detail of its construction 
. - « Powered by the selfsame Hupmobile motor 
which made the Hupmobile Century Six a spectac- 


ular success... Built to I 


of precision-manufacture ... /tis 100% a Hupmobile 


—but a more powerful I 


tested Hupmobile engine made still smoother and 


sweeter running... /t 7s 
handsomer Hupmobile. 


cleverly tailored sheet metal, and by new, lower- 


THE 1930 
HUPMOBILE SIX — 


lupmobile’s rigid standards 


lupmobile. With its time- 


caps. 


100% a Hupmobile—but a 
Made still smarter by 


swung lines... Jt 1s 100% a Hupmobile—but a still 


sweeter riding and driving Hupmobile. Made more 
comfortable by more seat and leg room and by 
many engineering refinements, adding to speed, 
safety and ease of control . .. Today, Hupmobile’s 
long renown as “The Car of the American Family” 
takes on a new significance. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. u 





at $1060 


5 PASSENGER 4-DOOR SEDAN $1060 
CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $1675 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW 
1930 HUPMOBILE SIX " 


‘ 70 m.p.h., 70 h.p. Acceleration from § to 25 
m.p.h. 
shaft and rubber-cushioned engine mountings, 
Improved 4-wheel sieeldraulic brakes ... Foot 
operated dimmer . 
front seat 49 inches... O-inch chromium. hub 

.. New front fender parking lights of same 

design as headlights. Customequipment—O6-wire 

or disc wheels, two spare side-mounted in fender 
wells, available at slight extra cost. af 


in 7 seconds... counterweighted crank- 


. » Rear seat 50% inches 


8136-8 









COMMERCIAL COUPB $995 
ALL PRICES F. 0. B. FACTORY 
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Commerce 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Taxation 


Packers Plead Changes in Trade Practices 


In Asking Mo 


Chain Store Methods 
Cited in Petition 


Business of Unrestricted Com- 
petitors Declared to Cover 
Varied Food Products, 


A petition seeking modification of the | 
so-called “consent decrée,” entered by 
the Supreme Court of the District. of 
Columbia in 1920, but subsequently sus- 
pended, against five of the principal 
meat-packers of the country and their 
subsidiaries, was filed with Associate 
Justice William Hitz of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia on Au- | 
gust 10 by Armour & Co., and others. 

The “consent decree,” which was en- | 
treed on February 27, 1920, was sus- 
pended pending an attempt of the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries to inter- | 
vene and oppose the decree. The Can- } 
neries were denied this right by the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
and its decision was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (IV. 
U. S. Daily 701.) 

The full text of the petition filed by 
Armour & Company follows: 

The petition of the defendants Armour 
and Company, znd others, respectfully 
show unto the Court as follows: 

The following named defendants in 
the above entitled cause, Armour and 
Company, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of 
Illinois; Armour & Company, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey; Ar- 
mour & Company, a corporation organ- 
ized and existing under the.laws of the 
State of Kentucky; Armour & Company 
(Ltd.), a corporation organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of 
Louisiana; The Anglo-American Provi- 
sion Company, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State 
of Illinois; Fowler Packing Company, a 
corporation organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the State of Maine; 
Hammond Packing Company, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of Illinois; The New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Company, 
a corporation organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the State of New York; 
Atlantic Hotel Supply Company, Inc., a 
corporation organized and existing un- 
der the laws of the State of New York; 
Laurance H. Armour, A. Watson Ar- 
mour, Arthur Meeker, F. Edson White 
and George M. Willetts, by their attor- | 
neys, Conrad H. Syme, Chas. J. Faulk- | 
ner, Jr., Nelson T. Hartson, and Frank 
J. Hogan, respectfully petition the Court 
certain modifications of the decree en- 





| 
| 


| 


| grocery 


| the last two decades. 


ee 


chandising methods employed by whole- 
sale shoe manufacturers, by wholesale 
bakeries, by oil companies, and particu- 
larly by chain grocery organizations. 


The remarkably rapid growth of chain | 


organizations with immense pur- 
chasing power and widespread distrib- 


| uting outlets removes all possibility of 


onopoly by these defendants in the 
iiotiing of the food products mentioned 
in the decree. oreo’ t 
chain store organizations into the re- 
tailing of meats, with, at present, ap- 
proximately 12,000 retail meat stores, 
their expansion into the slaughtering and 
meat packing field and their future indi- 
cated development therein, constitutes 
a serious menace to the future business 
life of the defendants under the consent 


decree. 


James L. Palmer, Professor of Market- 
ing in the School of Commerce and 
Administration at the University of 
Chicago, has referred to this develop- 

ollows : : 
ae amundee application of the chain 
idea to retail distribution in my opinion 
has had more significant and far-reach- 
ing ane greg eT ee ae 
i e field o 
ere dea It has — en- 
j new problems for manufacturers, 
was pe retailers; has forced the 
adoption of new methods of marketing; 
has compelled practically every agency 
engaged in distribution to exhaust its 
every resource to reduce its cost and 
improve its methods of marketing; has 
brought about a wholesale elimination 
of such agencies as have been unable 
to meet this new competition; has 
brought into being an endless number 
of experimen 


der the old order would never have been 


eived; has in no small number of 
came resulted in a decided shifting of 
the balance of power from one agency 
to another; and has set many people to 
wondering just what the phenomenal 
growth of this new industrial giant, the 
chain store, will be in the next decade 
or two mean to them.” 


Retail: Meat Business 
In Hands of Chain Stores 


In the statement made by Professor 


Moreover, the entry of | 


ts in distribution which un-| 


dification of Consent Decree 


> 


> anal ptaicincniiisaes 
|Supervision Provided 


| By Law Is Set Forth 


Armour & Company and Other 
Defendants File Brief Urging 
| Relaxation of Restrictions. 


| Such concern operates its own bread, 
|cake and cracker bakeries, coffee roast- 
ling plants, a general manufacturing 
| plant for making candies, spices, teas, 
|extracts, ete. More significant, however, 
is the fact that this chain store organi- 
|zation operates meat packing plants in 
Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and a 
jsausage factory in Detroit, Michigan. 
| They are in daily competition with these 
|defendants in the buying of hogs and in 
|the selling under their own brands of ba- 
con, hams, lard and other packing house 
jenn Reliable estimates place the 
{number of retail meat markets operated 
| by this concern at 2,700, to which number 
jothers are being constantly added. This 
jaffords a striking illustration of the in- 
| justice of the consent decree and is a 
|demonstration of its effect in restraint 
\of trade and competition. This large, 
lefficient and well financed organization 
owns and operates its own packing plants 
jand sells the product thereof through its 
| 2,700. owned and operated retail meat 
|markets, with full opportunity to expand 
|its operations in the meat packing field 
|so that it may retail meats and packing- 
house products through its 5,260 retail 
outlets. Such concern is entrenched in 
a position where within the next few 
years it may very easily eliminate a 
great number of competitor retail meat 
|markets who are the customers of these 
defendants, and at the same time be in 
a position to capitalize their large pur- 
|chasing power and dictate as to the 
prices which they will pay for the de- 
fendants’ products. 

That such possibility may well be real- 
ized is apparent upon analysis of sta- 
tistics as to present conditions in the 
chain store field. The United States 
Department of Commerce in their recent 
distribution census covering retail stores 


; such concerns in one year: 


TL 


Palmer, dated October 16, 1928, from in 11 cities, showed that chain grocery 
which the above excerpts is taken, after| stores in 1926 did 41 per cent of the 
stating that the situation in the grocery | total volume of the retail grocery busi- 
trade may be summarized by saying that | ness through 21 per cent of the outlets 
there are now in business in = ae | in such cities. 
00 chains operating about 70, 

pr eggs eneaian somewhere _ be- Proportion of Business 
tween 35 and 45 per cent of the grocery Done By Chain Stores 
business of the country, which percentage 
is still increasing, he further states: 

“The retail meat business of the coun- 
try bids fair to fall into the hands of 
chains at even a more rapid rate than) 
has the grocery business. In the short 


A survey of the chain grocery market 
(1927-1928) by a recognized trade au- 
thority on grocery chain stores shows 
the percentage of retail grocery business 
done by chain stores in certain of the 
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Surety Bonds 


per cent increase in number of stores 
during 1928, and sales increased from 
=e in 1927, to $137,811,513 in 


The following table lists separately 
the sales of 10 retail grocery chains, to- 
gether with the number of stores, show- 
ing the tremendous increase in sales of 


(The statistical table is printed on 
page 5.) 

Numerous other large chain food store 
organizations handling the commodities 
and food products mentioned in the de- 
cree herein entered, have had an equally 
remarkable growth since the entry of 
said decreée, and many such chain store 
organizations frequently ‘own the manu- 
facturing facilities or otherwise control 
the source of many products which they 
distribute -at retail. 

An equally important economic devel- 
opment in the purchase, distribution and 
sale of the food products and commod- 
ities mentioned in said decree, and which 
has occurred since the entry thereof, con- 
sists of the rapid growth of cooperative 
organizations of retail grocers and 
wholesale grocets. Under such arrange- 
ments, the wholesale grocer, generally 
referred to as a contract jobber, enters 
into a contractual relation with a group 
of retail grocers whereby such retail gro- 
cers purchase their requirements exclu- 
sively from such wholesaler. Competent 
authorities esti--ate that at least 50,000 
retail grocers are now affiliated in some 
method with a cooperative buying organ- 
ization, or wholesale grocery concern. 

As illustrative of the development in 
this method of retail marketing of food 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Surety Responsible | 
. Till Taxes Are Paid 


Filing of Notice of Lien| 
Is Insufficient to Re- 
lease Bond. 


| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
Tax 2484. 


The surety on a bond of the taxpayer 
for the payment of taxes is not entitled 
to have the bond released because of 
the mere filing by the collector of a 
notice of lien, the Bureau of Internal | 
Revenue has ruled. Since the tax found 
| to be due has not been paid, it is stated, 
there has not been a compliance with 
the conditions of the bond. 

The full tex of the ruling follows: 

It appears that additional tax for the 
year 1921 was assessed against A in| 
March, 1926, in the sum of 6x dollars. | 
From this assessment the taxpayer ap- 
|; pealed to the Board of Tax Appeais, 
| giving a bond to the collector of internal 
revenue, district of , for the pur- 
pose of staying collection of the tax 
| penaiag the outcome of the appeal. It 


AvrHorizep StaTEMENTS ONLY ARE Presentep Herein, Berne 
PUBLISHED WitHoutT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Dally 


-. Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
= Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


DMINISTRATION: Collection: 


Notice of Lien: 


, 


Collection of Deficiency: Filing of 


Release of Surety on Bond of Taxpayer.—The surety 


on the bond of the taxpayer, conditioned upon payment by the principal, on 
notice and demand, of such tax as Was found to be due, is net entitled to 
have the bond released because of the mere filing by the collector of internal 
revenue of a notice of lien, since there has not been a compliance with the 
conditions of the bond, the tax found to be ‘due not having been paid.— 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
(Volume IV). 


REDITS: 


August 12, 1929. 


Individuals: Taxes: 


A 


Foreign Taxes: 
1921 and 1924.—Office Decision 1093 and Solicitor’s Memorandum 3155, 


(I. T. 2484).—Yearly Index Page 1386, Col. 4 


Revenue Aets of 1918, 


holding that tax imposed by France at income tax rates upon an amount 
arbitrarily fixed at seven times rental value of residence of taxpayer is not 
such tax as may be credited against taxpayer’s Federal income tax, revoked. 


—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 


(Volume IV). August 12, 1929. 


D 


2485).—Yearly Index Page 1386, Col. 5 


EDUCTIONS: State Taxes: Motor Fuel Tax Imposed by State of New 
York.—The motor fuel tax imposed by the State of New York is de- 


ductible in the income tax return of the consumer who pays it and to whom 
it is not refunded, but if the tax is added to or made a part of the business 
expense of such consumer, it cannot be deducted separately as a tax.— 


Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


(Volume IV). August 12, 1929. 


(I. T. 2483).—Yearly Index Page 1386, Col. 7 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Revenue Claimed By France 
Is Deductible From Return 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME | 


TAX 2485. 


Office Decision 1093 and Solicitor’s 
Memorandum 3155 have been ordered re- 
voked by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. The full text of the order follows: 

In view of the Commisisoner’s acqui- 
escence in the decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals in the ap- 
peal of Herbert Ide Keen (15 B. T. A., 
12438, Bulletin VIII-31, 1), Office Decision 
1093 (C. B. 5, 194) and Solicitor’s Mem- 
orandum 3155 (C. B. IV-1, 45), holding 
that the tax imposed by France under the 
income tax laws of France at income 
tax rates upon an amount arbitrarily 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Board of Tax 
Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for August 14 and 16 was pub- 
lished in the issue of August 5. Follow- 
ing is the calendar from those dates to 
| August 24, inclusive: 

August 21, 1929. " 
44385, American Equipment Co. (motion). 
22012, Alice W. Armitage. 
22370, Boal’s Rolls Corps. 
15850, H. H, Bowman. 


18935, J. W. Bowman. 

| 16200, R. L. Brown. 

| 12709, R. L. Brown Coal & Coke Co. 
45150, Chicago Paper Co. (motion). 

_ 44682, Estate of W. D. Coggeshall (mo- 
oe | tion). 

half of the M Company, surety on the| 452-5, Sherman Day (motion). 


++},_| 44825, First National Bank (motion). 
ee the bond may be with | 20055, Estate of Otto Jaeger. 


; _ | 17186-26581, Estate of Arthur B. Jones. 
The bond given by the taxpayer is! 45143, John J. Kearney (motion). 
conditioned upon payment by the prin-| 
cipal, on notince and demand, of such} 
tax as was found to be due, plus any| 
penalties and interest. It is clear that} 44843, Charles F. Noyes (motion). 


fixed at seven times the rental value of 
the residence of the taxpayer is not such 
a tax as may be credited against a tax- 
payer’s Federal income tax, are revoked. 





43679, Arthur R. Maloney. 
25000, Midland Valley R. R. Co. 
25377, Modern Invention Co. 


22089, Lowe & Campbell Athletic Goods. | 


Deduction Allowed 
Of Motor Fuel Tax — 
Charged in New York 


Amount Must Be Included If 
Entered as Business Ex- 
pense on Return of 

Consumer. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Tax 2483. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that the motor fuel tax of the State 
of New York is deductible in the income 
tax return of the consumer who. pays it. 
If the tax is added to or made a part of 
the business expense of such consumer, 
however, it cannot be deducted sepa- 
rately as a tax. The full text of the 
ruling follows: 

A ruling is requested as to whether 
the gasoline and other motor fuel tax 
imposed by the State of New York is de- 
ductible in the income tax return of the 
consumer. 

The tax in question is levied in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act 
which became a law of the State of New 
York on April 8, 1929, headed “An act to 
amend the tax law, in relation to impos- 
ing and providing for the distribution of 
a tax on gasoline and other motor fuel.” 

Quotations From Statute. 

Section 284 of the act reads in part as 
follows: 

1. There is hereby levied and imposed an 
excise tax of two cents per gallon upon 
motor fuel sold within the State by a dis- 
tributor, except when sold under circum- 
stances which preclude the collection of 
such tax by reason of the United States 
Constitution and of laws of the United 
States enacted pursuant thereto. 

Section 287 of the act contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

Every distributor shall, in each month, 
file with the department of taxation and 
finance a_ return under oath, on forms to 
be prescribed by the tax commission and 
furnished by such department, stating the 
number of gallons of motor fuel sold by 
such distributor in the State during the 
preceding. calendar month. Such return 
shall contain such further information as 
the tax commission shall require. Each 
such distributor shall pay to the depart- 
ment with the filing of such return, the 
tax imposed by this article om each gallon 
of motor fuel sold by such distributor in 
| the State, as so reported, during the cal- 
|}endar month covered by such return, after 
| deducting therefrom an amount equivalent 
}to 1 per centum of the amount due, which 
jis hereby allowed the distributor on ac- 
count of services and expenses’ in comply- 
ing with the provisions of this article. 

Borne by Purchaser. 

Section 289-c of the act reads in part 

| as follows: 
1. The tax imposed by this article though 
| payable by the distributor, shall be borne 
by the purchaser and when paid by the 
distributor shall be deemed to have been 
so paid for the account of the purchaser. 


INCOME 


largest cities of the country, as follows: | also appears that a determination was 
Newark ........... 75 percent made as to the amount due the Govern- 
Jacksonville ... - 75 per cent ment; that on October —, 1928, a war- 
Columbus ... 73 per cent |rant of distraint was issued for what} 
Dallas 72 per cent | was then due; and that on Jonuary —, 


the taxpayer’s indebtedness to the Gov-| 44950’ Petroleum Taveutniaat Co 
ernment is not satisfied or paid by the/tion). | : 
mere filing of a notice of lien. There-} 27573, E. Frank Pine. 

fore, although notice of lien was filed,| 7351-12388, Julius Rosenwald. 

since the tax found due has not been| 33065, Sears Roebuck & Co. (motion). 


No person shall sell, advertise, or offer for 
sale motor fuel, separate from the tax 
herein imposed; and the price paid by 
the purchaser for motor fuel on which the 
tax has been paid, if such price be not 


tered in this cause on February 27, 1920,| period of five years chains have taken 
and as grounds therefor allege: over a very substantial part of this 


<2 trade. Specific data are not qvailable. 
Provisions of Decree ee P 


(mo- 


Kroger and Atlantic & Pacific have both} 
Considered Unnecessary entered this field on a large scale, and} 


Cleveland ....... -.. 70 percent 


the meat-packing industry is already| 


First: By reason of fundamental] displaying serious concern about the 


changes in marketing conditions of food! future. As-an illustration of what man-} 


products, including meat food products,| ufacturers may expect, the volume of one 
throughout the United States, and large packer is reported recently to have} 
changes in the statutory laws of the| been cut one-third in a certain middle) 
United States, occurring since the entry] western city as the result of the acquisi- | 
of the decree, the provisions of the de-| tion of a packing plant by one large| 
cree hereinafter referred to are alto-| chain. Chains are undoubtedly doing at 
gether unnecessary for the maintenance| least 50 per cent of the meat business 
of competitive conditions and the pre-| jin certain centers, and as previously | 
vention of monopoly in the manufacture,| stated, some observers expect to see} 
sale and distribution of the food prod-} most of this business out of the hands| 
ucts mentioned in said decree, and now| of independents within a few years.” | 
are, unduly oppressive, restrictive and} At the time of the entry of the con- 
burdensome, and, in fact, an actual men-| sent decree chain grocery stores consti- 
ace to the conduct and development ef| tuted but a small factor in the distribu-! 
the business of these defendants under} tion of food products and they had shown 
such changed marketing conditions, and} no tendency to expand into the field of, 
consequently to the livestock industry as} retail meat distribution. In 1920 the 
a whole, and such provisions are not re-| total number of chain grocery stores in 
quired to maintain competitive condi-| the United States was 27,000. In 1927 
tions or prevent monopoly in the live-| they had grown to 57,000, and it is esti-| 
stock and meat packing industry, and! mated that at present their number is| 
are, in fact, harmful to the public in un-| approximately 70,000. In 1919 the total | 
. duly restricting competition. sales of chain grocery stores in the 
These defendants show that included in| United States was estimated to be $720,-| 
such changes, occuring since the entry of | 551,000. In 1928 one chain grocery store 
said decree, are the following: | organization alone had sales amounting | 
(1) The merchandising of food products | to approximately $900,000,000, and the| 
through the phenomenal development of | total sales of all such chain grocery| 
food chain store organizations which! stores were estimated to.be well in ex-| 
have affected an integration in 
grocery business by entering into| As an example, the largest chain gro- 
the manufacture, the purchase in whole. | cery store organization in the country, | 
sale quantities, and more particularly | the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com-| 
the distribution and sale at retail through | pany, according to published reports, has | 
their thousands of retail marketing out- | grown from 4,246 stores and $194,646,- 
lets of the food products mentioned in| 959 in sales in 1920, to 18,000 stores and 


the | cess of $3,000,000,000. ih 


Tulsa 67 per cent 
Nashville ....... . 65 percent 
New York 65 per cent 
Philadelphia 65 per cent 
Washington, D. C... 65 per cent 
Memphis....... - . 66 percent 
Jersey City 65 per cent 
Boston ........ 61 per cent 
Detroit 60 per cent 
Norfolk 60 per cent 
Rochester 60 per cent 
Chicago ......... 50 per cent 
Another striking illustration of recent 
developements in the meat packing-chain 
store business is shown by the growth 
of Adolph Gobel, Inc., a long established 
meat business recently incorporated and 
expanded through the acquisition of sev- 
eral meat packing subsidiaries, such as 
A. Loeffler Provision Company of Ben- 
nings, District of Columbia; the T. T. 
Keane Company of Washingon, D. C.; 
the Keane Provision Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and several other com- 
panies. The largest acquisition, how- 
ever, by this concern during the past 
year was that of Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons, of Mason City, Iowa, an old estab- 
lished packing concern operating in one 
of the richest corn and hog raising cen- 
ters of the United States. Such com- 
pany killed more than 600,000 head of 
ogs during the past year, and its sales 
have averaged $16,000,000 annually. 
Press reports state that the Gobel Com- 
pany has undertaken the construction 
of a six story manufacturing building 
at this plant to be used for processing 
meat, and also a canning department 


the decree. 

(2) The entry of these powerful food 
chain store organizations into the meat | 
business, including the manufacturing, 
processing and retailing of meats and 
meat food products in connection with 
other food products. 

(3) The entry of packer competitors of 
these defendants (not subject to the de- 
cree), into the retail marketing of fresh 
meats and packing house products and 
the consequent extension of their busi- 
ness to the handling of other food lines. 

(4) The decision of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission in the case of Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association y 
Director General, decided June 22, 
and reported in 61 I. C. C. Rep. 
holding that the practices of the rail. 
roads in permitting these defendants 
to load certain grocery articles in their 
peddler and branch house cars was not | 
shown to result in undue prejudice to the 
wholesale grocers or to unduly Prefer 
these defendants. 

(5) The enactment of the Packers and | 
Stockyards act on August 15, 1921, which 
places these defendants under the juris- | 
diction of the Secretary of Agriculture, | 
who, in accordance with the terms and | 
provisions of the act, through an ad- 
ministrative unit, supervises the business 
operations of these defendants. 

Second: The provisions of the decree | 
enjoining these defendants from manu- 
facturing, selling or distributing the food | 
products mentioned therein and from 
owning and operating retail meat mar- 
kets, should therefore be modified in ac- 
cordance with the prayer of this peti- 
tion for the following reasons: 

Chain Store Competition 


Makes Monopoly Impossible 

1. Growth and Development of Chain 
Stores: 

Since the entry of the consent decree 
herein, radical and fundamental ch 
in trade channels have occurred, In 
1920 the chain of distribution was stil! 
that of from manufacturer to whole- 
saler—to retailer—to consumer. Since 
that time the whole trend has been 
toward distribution direct from manu 
facturer to consumer. Notable examples | 


1921. 


ome 
od, 


anges |! 


sales of over $900,000,000 for their fiscal 
year ending February 28, 1929—a gain 
of $150,000,000 in sales over the previ- 
ous year. ‘ - 

The appended table shows expansion 
of this great company over the past 12 
years (for years ended with February) : 
1929 ,.$900,000,000 1923 ..$246,940,873 
1928 .. 750,000,000 1922 .. 202,433,531 
1927 .. 600,000,000 1921 .. 235,302,887 
1926 .. 450,000,000 1920 .. 194,646,950 
1925 .. 352,093,342 1919 .. 151,691,919 
1924... 302,888,369 1918 .. 125,993,564 


Retail Stores Open 
Meat Departments 


It is generally understood that the 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, along | 


with other large chain grocery store 
concerns, have found their retail meat 
department profitable; and, further, 
that the grocery store having a meat 
department sells more groceries than 
before the meat department was es- 
tablished, and also more than a gro- 
cery store having no meat department. 
It 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company now has 
2,500 meat departments in its chain 
store system and is now carrying out 
a program of installing 5,000 more such 
markets in their stores within the next 
three to five years, 

Another illustration which shows more 


18 


clearly the menace of the consent decree | 


to these defendants is evident from the 
growth and development of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Gompany. Published 
reports of the remarkable growth of this 
chain store organization show the fol- 
lowing: 

1920 

[OG ivecont aes s 
1922 
1923 
1924 
925 
1926 
1927 . 


903 

992 

1,413 
1,800 
2,127 
e+. 2,856 

aden emeste ee 
aa ope 
a aad a ae a 5,260 
This company acquired 1,417 stores 
between June, 1928, and January, 1929, 
and its sales increased from $95,262,228 
in the first six months of 1928, to $140,- 


53,753,563 
90,124,798 


146,009,373 
161,261,353 


understood that the Great At-| 


$50,705,896 | 
44,851,402 | 


74,339,108 | 
116,235,437 | 


207,372,551 | 


jand other extensive improvements. As 
|a@ result of this acquisition Gobel now 
is a fully integrated concern in the 
meat packing, wholesaling and retailing 
|fields. It is able to supply it own re- 
quirements of fresh and cured meats 
and proceed with each step of the in- 
dustry through the retailing of such 
| products, which function is now per- 
|formed by what is known as the Merkei 
Chain of Retail Stores which the com- 
|pany is planning to extend through the 
ormation of a new subsidiary to engage 
in retail marketing of meats in the vi- 
cinity of New York. 

The National Tea Company, with a 
chain of retail food stores numbering 
1,602 for the year 1928 had sales amount- 
ing to $85,881,696, as compared with 
sales of $58,801,877 for the year 1927, an 
|increase of 46.1 per cent. 


Extension of Units 
By Chain Ester prises 


Safeway Stores, Inc., which concern 
recently effected a merger of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., chain of retail stores owned 
by the Sanitary Grocers, consisting of 
414 stores and meat markets operating 
in Washington and vicinity, added a 
total of 1,104 units to their chain or 
;stores during 1928, bringing the total 
to 2,020 stores, of which 855 con- 
jtained meat markets. During the 
present year additional stores have 
been opened or acquired, so that by 
June 1929 this chain is reported 
as consisting of 2,394 grocery stores, in- 
cluding 1,050 meat markets, and 10 bak- 
eries and 25 warehouses, with annual 
sales of over $100,000,000. 

A consolidation of the Mayflower Stores 
with The First National Stores, Inc., was 
completed during the past year and the 
operations and assets of these companies 
combined since December, 1928, brings 
annual sales of the First National Stores, 
Inc., to well above $80,000,000, with 
/1,978 grocery stores, and in addition, 110 
meat market departments, making a to- 
tal of 2,088 units in operation as of 
March 31, 1929. 
| The American Stores, Philadelphia, on 
|September 29, 1928, had in operation 
|2,536 grocery stores and meat markets 





of such trend are apparent in the mer-/ 632,675 in the first six months of 1929.!combined, having added 403 units or 18 


+ 


, 


1929, notice of lien was filed by the col- 
| lector. The balance of the tax remain- 
ing unpaid now amounts to the sum of 
1x dollars with interest. 
| Because of the fact that notice of 





' lien was filed, inquiry is made on be- 


| 


| 





| 


paid, there has not been a compliance 
with the conditions of the bond. Ac- 
cordingly, the obligations under the bond 
remain in force so that the surety there- 
under is not now entitled to have the 
bond released. 


10215, Steele-Weedles Co. 

44946, Straight Hole Augur Stem Corp. 

13796,» Wadsworth Mfg. Co. 

27590, J.-L. Washburn. 
| 11014-15, Wells Brothers Construction Co. 
| 44886, Western Suburban Mortgage Co. 
(motion). 


a cigarette it’s 


LET EVERY BIRD sing its own note. The 
thing we know best is cigarette taste—how to 
blend and cross-blend, the standard Chesterfield 
method, to give you better taste, richer tobacco 


character, nrilder, fuller fragrance. 


And what we know best is the one thing 


3 smokers want most: 


“TASTE above everything a 


less than the amount of the tax thereon, 
shall be presumed for the purpose of this 
section to have included the tax.. 

2. However, the intention of this artigle 
is to place the ultimate burden resulting 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.) 


MILD...and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1929, Licoarr & MyansTosacco Co. 





AvTHorizen StaTeMEeNTS ONLY Are PreseNTED Herein, Berna 
PUBLISHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE Untrep States DatLy 


Trade 


Practices 


Packers Say Industry Is Menaced 
By Competition of Chain Stores 


Monopoly in Handling Meat Declared to Have 
Been Made Impossible By Developments 


In Merchandising 


and Distribution. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


products, a statement appears in “Do- 
mestic Commerce”, issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce, under 
date of October 22, 1928, reading as fol- 
tows: 

“One organization of independent mer- 
chants formed to meet the competition 
of large-scale distributors reports, at the 
end. of its second year of operation, 
a membership of more than 10,000 
retail grocers and 52 wholesalers rep- 
resenting an aggregate annual busi- 
ness volume of $350,000,000. The group 
strives for better organization and man- 
agement, adequate financing, balanced in- 
ventories, profitable customer accounts 
and generally more efficient operation. 
Sales of its retail members during the 
first six months of 1928 were 60 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding period 
of 1927, while the business of the 52 
wholesalers increased 40 per cent, the 
association reports.” 

The Red and White Corporation, a} 
concern which originally acted as a buy-, 
ing agent of controlled brands of pack- 
age food products for a small group of 
jobbers, now includes in its organization 
35 participating wholesale jobbers, and 
4,000. retailers, and such retailers are 
bound by contract to buy through .a 
wholesale jobber in the Red and White 
organization all of the merchandise which 
such retailer handles, except fresh 
product and certain similar items which | 
are purchased in the open market. 

Many other organizations of retail 
grocers have been perfected whereby, in 
groups, retail grocers purchase their re- | 
quirements of the food products and com- | 
modities, mentioned in the decree herein, 
from certain wholesale grocery houses. 





the handling of food products and com- 
modities, by the decree herein, is alto- 
gether incompatible with the public in- 
terest, in that such interest is best sub- 
served only by the full development, and 
continued existence, of the greatest pos- 
sible economy and efficiency in the pur- 
chase, distribution and sale of all food 
products. These petitioners now have 
the necessary facilities, equipment and 
organization for conducting such busi- 
ness, and their purpose and intention in 


entering into such lines and continuing | 


therein is not only entirely lawful, as a 
natural and legitimate extension of their 
present business, but is moreover based 
upon the soundest of economic grounds, 
viz: the complete utilization of existing 
facilities, equipment, 
organization, necessarily required in the 
handling of meats and meat food prod- 
ucts which will be employed, without 
additional expense for the maintenance 
thereof, as 
lets for producers of such food products 


;and commodities, and in rendering an} 
efficient and economical distributive serv- 


ice to the consuming public. Undeniably, 
such distributive service through branch 
houses and car routes extending over 
the Nation is economical and efficient, 
and the injunctive provisions of the de- 
cree herein against the full development 
and use thereof is an economic loss and 


| waste to the detriment of the public. 


The large growth of the chain food 


Stores within the past few years, as de-| 


tailed above, with their immense pur- 
chasing power and their widespread dis- 
tributive outlets, makes absolutely im- 
possible any monopoly by these defend- 


ants in the handling of said food prod-}| 


and _ distributing | 


additional distributive out- | 


Purchase, Distribution 


And Sale Consolidated | tive provisions of the decree mentioned 


There are now approximately 6,356 | above. 
wholesale grocers located in 2,303 cities| A modification of the decree, as here- 
throughout the United States, all of | inafter prayed, in such manner that these 
whom are engaged in the purchase, dis- | defendants will not be prevented from 
tribution and sale of the food products owning and operating retail meat mar- 
and commodities mentioned in said de-| kets, necessarily requires a modification 
cree. Such wholesale grocers do an es- of the decree so as to permit these de- 
timated business of approximately $4,-| fendants to handle canned fruits, vegeta- 
900,000,000.00. _ | bles and other food products which they 

The attention of this Court is di-| are now enjoined from handling because 
rected to Senate Document No. 219, 
Congress, 2nd Session—a report of the Ptrom a practical standpoint to operate re- 
Federal Trade Commission (dated Feb- | tail stores handling meat alone, as prac- 
ruary 20, 1925,) concerning the status | tically all retail food stores now handle a 
of the consent decree entered herein, | full iine of meats and groceries in order 
under the subtitle “Competitive Condi-|to meet the demands of their customers. 
tions in the Wholesale Grocery Busi- ! 


| ucts, and, therefore, renders unnecessary | 
| the perpetual! restrictions of the injunc- | 


68th | competitive conditions made it impossible | 


¢? 


ness,” as follows: 

“Since there are, it is estimated, over | 
5,000 wholesale grocers in the United! 
States, it is perhaps true that the whole- | 
sale grocery business is too large and 
tod widely distributed ever to be threat- 
ened with monopoly conditions, but it is 
also apparent that it is sufficiently or- 
ganized and educated to what it conceives 
as its interest to threaten effectively 
» many manufacturers and retailers who 
seek to change the ordinary processes 
of distribution, i. e. from manufacturer 
to wholesaler, to retailer, to consumer. 
In this sense the wholesale grocers have 
used energetic and sometimes illegal 
methods to combat direct selling 
of all sorts, whether undertakcn by co- 
operatives, by the meat packers, or by 
chain-store systems which buy from the 
manufacturer and sell to the consumer. | 
In opposing direct selling, or the elimina- 
tion of middlemen, the wholesale grocer, 
perhaps correctly, feels that his own cx- 
istence is at stake and needs little or- 
ganization or education to be persuaded 
to use every power within his grasp to 
prevent his elimination from the dis- 
tributive processes.” 


No Monopoly in Preparation 
Of Foods, Declares Court 


The exclusion of these petitioners, by 

the decree herein, from the manufactur- 
. ing, jobbing, selling, transporting, dis- 

tributing or otherwise dealing in those | 
certain food products and commodities 
mentioned in Clause Four of said decree, 
was not based upon any charge or al- 
legation in the complaint herein that 
these defendants had violated, or were 
violating, the provisions of the anti-trust 
acts by contracts, combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, or ‘of monopolizing, or atempting 
to monopolize, or conspiring to monopo- 
lize any part of the trade or commerce 
in such products or commodities. 

From the testimony of Mr. Walter I. 
Durand, Assistant Chief Economist of 
the Federal Trade. Commission, under 
date of December 12, 1921, offered at a 
hearing before an _ Interdepartmental 
Committee on the question of modifica- 
tion of the decree entered in this cause 
(see hearings before Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, U. S. Senate, 67th Congress, 2nd 
Session, pursuant to Senate resolution 
211), it appears that the Federal Trade 
Commission did not have any evidence 
of a combination among these defendant 
packers with reference to the products 
and commodities referred to in clause 
four of the decree entered herein; neither 
did they have evidence of a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade among such cor- 
poration defendants, in reference thereto. 





In the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, announced by Chief 
Justice Patt, in the case of Wolff Pack- 
ing Co. ‘v. Court of Industrial Relations 
of the State of Kansas (decided June 11, 
1923), 262 U. S. 522, it is stated: 

“There is no monopoly in the prepara- 
tion of foods. The prices charged by 
a in error are, it is conceded, fixed 

y competition throughout the country 
at large. Food is now produced in 
reater volume and variety than ever 
efore.” * 

The exclusion of these defendants from 


Merchandising Methods | 


|tioners in such industry, all of which is | 


Have Undergone Changes 


2. Developments in Retail Meat Mar- 
keting: 

Since the entry of the decree herein, 
revoluntionary changes in the means and 
methods of buying, distributing, and 
merchandising at retail, of fresh and 
cured meats and certain meat food prod- 
ucts, have been affected through large 
chain store organizations, which have 
acquired the ownership of hundreds of 
retail meat markets. At the time of the 
entry of the decree herein the greater 
volume of the retail business in fresh 
and cured meats and certain meat prod- 
ucts was handled in small individually 
owned butcher shops, wherein other prod- 


ucts and commodities were not generally | 
stores | 
were purchasing and distributing but a} 


dealt in. Formerly chain food 
hegligible amount thereof, and _ had 
shown no tendency toward expansion in 
the field of retail meat distribution. 
Within the past few years chain food 
stores have been rapidly assimilating the 


distribution at retail of fresh and cured 


‘meats and certain meat food products, 


which business they have found adds a 


| profitable volume and serves to attract 


additional trade in grocery lines, 

Chain food stores now own and oper- 
ate approximately 12,000 retail meat 
markets. 
installed 2,400 retail meat markets and 
is apparently following a program which 
provides for the installation of many ad- 


ditional meat markets in their food chain | 


stores within the next few years, An- 


other large chain food stores organiza- | 
tion owns and operates three slaughter- | 


ing and meat packing establishments in 
direct competition with these defendants 
and now has 2,700 retail meat markets 
through which it distributes the meat 
and other products of its slaughtering 
and meat packing business. Eight other 


food chain organizations own and oper- | 
ate approximately 2,000 retail meat mar- 


kets. The Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., a 
chain having 29 stores in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
selling fresh and smoked pork and pork 
products, report net sales of $3,561,440 
for the year 1927, and sales of $3,220,332 
for the first nine months of the year 
1928. Numerous large chain food stores 
organizations now have, and together 
with other like organizations are rapidly 
installing, many additional retail meat 
markets. Such development in the retail 
marketing of fresh and cured meats and 
certain meat food products is rapidly 
concentrating in the hands of a few large 
buyers the meat purchases for retail dis- 
tribution. 


Census Figures 


Show Business Extent 


According to official reports of the Bu- 
reau of Census of the Department of 


Commerce for the year 1923 there were | 
1,379 slaughtering and meat, packing | 
i United States; | 


establishments in the 
such figures do not include small estab- 
lishments slaughtering for the retail 
trade or those engaged solely in the mak- 
ing of meat food products, or the killing 
of poultry, or like operations. 


Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture, there were 863 slaughtering and 
meat packing establishments under Fed- 
eral inspection as of June 1, 1924. In 


GROCERY CHAIN STORES. 


Sales, 

1928. 
$900,000,000 
207,372,551 
137,311,513 
103,303,599 
85,881,696 
75,884,639 
26,168,158 
20,804,203 
14,519,461 
9,062,337 


American Stores 

Safeway Stores 

National Tea Co. . 

First National Stores .. 

H. C. Behack Co. « 

MacMarr Stores 

P. Pender Grocery Co. ..... 
Economy Grocery Stores 


’ Total . 


sie apna eeeeee $1,579,808,175 


Sales, 

1927. 
$750,000,000 
161,261,353 
120,664,567 
76,484,749 
58,801,377 
64,445,962 
24,733,554 
17,034,754 
12,599,161 
7,871,852 


Num. of Pct. sales 
stores. increase. 
17,000 20.0 

5,260 28.6 
2,546 13.8 
2,258 35.1 
1,678 46.1 
1,460 
441 
400 
340 


81,799 


~ 
Wood 


[ee ee 


| 
i) 





el Rist eA 


$1.293,897,329 


One of such organizations has | 


Accord- | 
ing to official reports of the Bureau of | 
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Packing Industry. 


the report of the,.Federal Trade Com- 
mission, under date of February 17, 
1925, on the status of the decree en- 
tered in this cause, transmitted in re- 
sponse to a Senate resolution of De- 
cember 8, 1924 (Senate, document 219, 
68th Congress, 2nd session), there is set 
forth, on page 40 of such report, a con- 
densed statement of operations for the 
year 1923 of 494 meat packing concerns, 
| which statement shows briefly that 432 
medt packing concerns with a net worth 
under $1,000,000.00 had a total income 
for that year of $467,290,750.06. Forty- 
five meat packing concerns, with a net 
worth of from $1,000,000.00 to $4,000,- 
000.00, had a total income of $321,803,- 
071.96, and that 13 meat packing con- 
cerns with a net worth of from $4,000,- 
000.00 to $16,000,000.00, had a total in- 
come of $365,333,848.33. The above data 
does not include any of the defendants in 
this cause. 

A great number of these meat pack- 


ate and control distributive facilities and 
equipment consisting of branch houses, 
route cars, auto trucks, etc., which may 
be freely used by such competitors of 
these defendants in the distribution and 
sale of the food products and commodi- 
ties named and described in the decree 


of these defendants in the slaughter- 
ing and meat packing business, who were 
not parties defendant in this cause, are 
free to enter, and certain of them have 


others have under consideration a sim- 
ilar program. 


One Packing Firm 
Has 50 Retail Shops 


_ As illustrative of such unjust competi- 
tive conditions, one large slaughtering 
and meat packing concern, buying its 
livestock and marketing the products 
thereof in daily direct competition with 
these petitioners, owns and operates 50 
retail meat markets in Seattle, Wash., 
and vicinity. Other competitors (not 
parties defendant in this cause) have 
under consideration the establishment of 
their, own retail meat markets. 
Business and.economic conditions now 
existing relative to the purchase, dis- 
tribution and sale of meats and meat 
food products at retail is such, that re- 





meats and certain meat food products, 
heretofore individually owned and avail- 
|able as marketing outlets for the prod- 
| ucts of the slaughtering and meat pack- 
jing operations of these petitioners, are 
| being rapidly absorbed by the large or- 
| ganizations engaged in the ownership 
| and operation of food chain stores, all of 


| which results in a concentration of buy- | 


ing power in the hands of such organ- 
| izations, and a restriction of outlets for 
| the sale of such meats and meat food 
products. The entry of competitors of 
these petitioners in the slaughtering and 
me: packing business (who are not 
| parties defendant in this cause) into the 
retail distribution of their own prod- 
ucts,, have caused the provisions of the 
| decree herein to become unduly oppres- 


sive to these petitioners and endangers | 


the future development of these  peti- 


| their owners and all affiliated corpora- 


ing oe le above referred to, not par- 
ties defendant in this cause, Et : | 
ney owns Spe. | United States,’ except such as may be 


'tem-of distribution of meats and meat 


entered herein, and all the competitors | 


already entered, into the development of | 
their own retail marketing outlets and | 


tail marketing outlets for fresh and cured | 


000,000, is made up of meat and live 
stock products. A saving of 10 per cent 
on the retail seJling price would mean a 
saving of $800,000,000 in a year. Would 
not economies in distribution that save 
one-third this amount be to the great 
interest of all the people?” 


Live Stock Association 


Adopts Resolution 

Atva meeting of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 26-27, 1921, 


“Whereas the consent decree entered 
February 27, 1920, in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, in the case 
of the United States of America, peti- 
tioner, v. Swift & Co., and others, de- 
fendants, the Chicago packing companies 
known as the big five, together with 


tions, were ‘perpetually enjoined and re- 
strained from * * * owning or. operat- | 
ing * * * any retail markets in the| 


located at their several plants and main- 
tained primarily for the accommodation | 
of their employees; and | 

“Whereas we believe the present sys- 


products at retail to be inefficient and | 
uneconomical, and that it results in the 
exaction from the public of such exces- | 
| sive prices as to reduce materially the | 
| volume of consumption; Now, ns | 
be it 

“Resolved, By the American Live Stock 
Association, at its midyear meeting at | 
| Salt Lake City, Utah, August 26-27, 1921, 
that we place ourselves on record as | 
|favoring the entrance into the retail 
| meat trade of the big five in order that | 
| the present system be placed on a more 
{economical basis, and that we urge all } 
packers not affected by the said decree | 
to engage in the retail trade, and pledge | 
them our moral support; and, be it fur- 
ther | 

“Resolved, That a committee of three | 
members be appointed at an early date | 
by the president of this association for 
| the purpose of conferring with the pack- 
ing companies, parties to the above-men- | 
| tioned suit, with the object of obtaining | 
|their consent to the reopening of the | 
| ease and the recission of that portion of | 
|the decree by which they are prohibited | 
|from engaging in the retail meat trade.” | 
The exclusion of these defendants from 
|the right which al! other citizens may | 
|enjoy to own and operate retail meat | 
markets is not based upon any allegation | 
of fact, or charge, or intimation, in the | 
|complaint filed herein that these defend- | 
'ants have heretofore violated or at- 
tempted to violate the provisions of the 
|} anti-trust acts in any respect. 
For the reasons above set forth, the 
| provisions of the decree entered herein 
|enjoining these defendants from owning 
| and operating retail meat markets have 
| become unduly oppressive to these peti- 
| tioners in the proper and lawful hand- 
|ling of the meat packing businéss and 
| are not required in the best interests of 
the public. 
| Marketing Methods 








|Have Been Changed 


Summary of recent developments: 


the following resolution was adopted: | 


Retail Trade 


free to engage in any activity and to 
conduct their business without restric- 
tion to meet such changed marketing 
conditions, serves no_ public 
whatever, but, on the contrary, is detri¢ 
mental to and destructive of the public 
interest and opposed to the declared 
policy of this country in preventing and 


services and facilities of these defend- 
ants in the handling of food products 
and the competition of these defendants 
with others in the handling of such food 
products upon an equal basis with their 
competitors; are unnecessary for the 
maintenance of competitive conditions 
and prevention of manopoly by these de- 
fendants in the handling of such products 
and are and have become so oppressive, 
restrictive and burdensome to these de- 
fendants as to constitute an actual and 
real menace to the business of these de- 
fendants and to the live stock industry 
as 4 whole, and is contrary to the inter- 
ests of the consumer of meat products 
and the public generally. 


Uneconomical Restriction 


| On Distribution Asserted 


3. Uneconomical restriction on 
fendant’s distributive systems: The 
visions of the decree enjoining the 
poration defendants from using or per- 
mitting any other person, firm or cor- 
poration to use their distributive sys- 
tem and facilities, including their branch 
houses, route cars and auto trucks in any 
manner for the purchase, sale, handling, 
transporting, distributing or otherwise 
dealing in certain products and commodi- 
ties, principally food, named and de- 


pro- 
cor- 


| scribed in paragraph four of said decree,, 
should be modified ‘1 accordance with 


the prayer of this petition for the fol- 
lowing reasons: ~ 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture now 
has jurisdiction, under the packers and 
stockyards act, over the business of these 
defendants, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under -the interstate com- 
merce act, has jurisdiction over the re- 
frigerator cars of these defendants mov- 
ing over the various railroads of the 
country, with full power to regulate the 
relations between these defendants and 
common carriers, and to remove undue 
discriminations, if any are found to ex- 
ist in favor of these defendants, in the 
transportation of their products in inter- 
state commerce by railroads. 

(2) In the cases of National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association of the United 
States, v. Director General, Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railway Company, et al., and 
that of Southern Wholesale Grocers As- 


tor General, as agent, et al., submitted be- 
|fore the Interstate Comerce Commis- 
{sion January 5,-1921, and decided June 
| 22, 1921 (62 I. C. C. Rep. 375), the com- 
| plainants, wholesale grocers associations, 
interveners in this proceeding, filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
| July, 1919, complaints alleging, briefly, 
that the schedules, and particularly the 
practices, of the (defendant) carriers 
| Were unreasonable and afforded to the 
| larger meat packing companies, including 
these petitioners, undue preferences and 
competitive advantages ‘in transportatica 
| service to the prejudice of members 02 
| the wholesale grocers associations in re- 


| incompatible with the interests of the | Summarizing the above, it is apparent | spect to articles dealt in by both such 


| public and the declared policy of the 
laws of the country relative to the full 
| development of free and open competi- 
tion. 


| During the year 1923, the then Secre- | 


| tary of Agriculture, the late Hon. Henry 
|C. Wallace. authorized and_ directed 
| Charles J. Brand, Consulting Specialist 
in Marketing and Chief of the Section of 


culture. to make a study in Europe and 


prohibition against the operation of re- 
tail meat markets by the defendants in 
this cause is not in the best interests of 
the public, reading in part as follows: 

“All other companies may retail ad 
libitum. Only a few have done so, and 
these are for the most part located in 
the Western United States-——particularly 
on the coast. 

“One packing company operates 40 
retail shops. Others operate from one 
or two to 25 or 80. It seems likely that 
| they find it to their advantage. 

“Many grocery chains handle meais, 
|and a number of their operators have told 
;me that their meat businéss is among 
the most profitable. Some of the data 
indicate that in many cases the meat 


| quent losses in staple groceries. 
|Chain Meat Store 
Profits Are Shown 


“In any event, the profitableness of 
operating meat chains, either in connec- 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


from 1917 to 1921. The number of stores 
selling meat in combination with gro- 


concerns investigated in 1917, to 502 in 
1921. Three of the systems handled 
|meat only. In the case of these the 
number of stores grew from 38 in 1917 
to 89 in 1921. 
|than doubled-in four years. 

“The average margin or gross profit on 


systems investigated by Mr. Marshall 
was 18.86 per cent of sales. The striking 
fact with regard to their expenses was 
that wages in the chain-store system con- 
stitute a far lower part of the operating 
costs than in the individually owned meat 
markets. This is of interest particularly 
because of the fact that a number of 
persons with whom the subject has 
| been discussed, both inside and outside 
|of the packing industry, have expressed 
|the belief that excessive wage cost 
would be one of the most important 
hampering factors in retail operation by 
packing companies. 


panies operate from one or two to 40 
retail shops, proves that there is no ob- 
jection to the principles involved. Some 
citizens have feared that there would be 
attempts to dominate the food supply by 
the large packing interests. It séems 
! safe to dismiss wholly any such* fears. 
‘ «* * * Tn any event, the advantages 
;of large retail organizations will be 
| found to rest chiefly on: (1) economies in 
the securing of supplies; (2) spread of 
expenses over a large volitme of sales; 
| (3) more expert and better-supervised 
business organizations, prédu¢ing greater 
operating efficiency, hétice “lower oper- 
ating expense; (4) 
control of all phases 6f'thé’ business, due 
to better accounting’ and ‘sting records; 
and (5) more rapidturn-over of stock, 
|due to more expérft Huying and to better 
| merchandising. "‘‘ un 

| “Going back amoment, we estimated 
the total volume of. retail business at 
over $36,000,000,000, Of this, probably 
over 10 per cent, or more>than $3,000,- 





Economics of the Department of Agri- | 


in the United States of the economics of | 
retail meat distribution, and Mr. Brand’s | 
report on such subject suggests that the 


end is relied on to help carry the fre-| 


tion with groccries or alone, is shown | 
by data collected by H. C. Marshall, of 


for a group of 10 chain-store systems} 


ceries grew from 228, in the particular | 


In other words, they more | 


meat sales of a total of 17 chain-store | 


“The fact that quite a number of com- | 


greater: and quicker | 


|that the marketing of food products in | 


}this country has been completely revo- 
| lutionized since the entry of the decree 
|in 1920. The great development of the 
| chain store has occurred. The individual 
trated buying power exists in the chain 
store groups; some of them are extend- 
ing their activities and going into the 
meat packing business; likewise, packer 
competitiors who are not restricted by 
the decree (only four packers out of 
some 1300 are under the restrictive pro- 
visions of the decree), are extending 
their activities into the retailing of meats 
and will no doubt handle other food lines. 
The provisions of the decree prohibiting 
the packer affected from meeting these 
changed marketing conditions are a seri- 
ous menace to his business; the situation 
is becoming more acute every day. The 
live stock industry as a whole is involved 
since the packer defendants in this pro- 
ceeding are the largest in the coun- 
try and purchase each year millions 
of dollars worth of live stock from 
the producers. That the producers 
of live stock are keenly alive to 
these changed conditions is evidenced 
by the fact that during the past few 
months 27 live stock associations, such 
as the American National Live Stock 
Association, and other large organiza- 
tions such as the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, have passed strong reso- 


jance of this decree and have requested 
lits modification to permit these defend- 
ants freely to engage in trade under the 
same conditions as their competitors. 
Copies of such resolutions are hereto at- 
tached, marked exhibit A, and made a 
part hereof. This is not merely a mat- 
ter of affecting the defendants alone. It 
is of national importance, involving a 


livestock and meat packing industry 
which, together, constitute one of the 
largest and most important businesses in 
the country. 


Decreased Production 
Of Cattle Is Noted 


Recently there has been a marked de- 
crease in the production of cattle in the 
United States, with the result that the 
defendant packers are unable to main- 
tain their plants and distributive facili- 
ties at their full efficiency, and since they 
are prohibited by the restrictive provi- 
sions of this decree from handling other 
food products in connection with meat 
products, they are unable to make full 
use of their facilities necessarily re- 
quired in the handling of their meat 
products. The result is that such meat 
| products must bear the entire cost in- 
| volved in the marketing thereof, which 
cost has, in the last few years, tremend- 
ously increased; in fact, to such an ex- 
tent that these defendants by reason 
thereof have been required to close many 
of their branch house facilities for the 
handling of such meat products. If the 
restrictive provisions of this decree were 
removed and these defendants permitted 
to handle other food products in connec- 
tion with their meat products, utilizing 
the same organization and facilities, the 
cost of handling such meat products 
| would be reduced, to the ultimate bene- 
fit of the producer of live stock, the con- 
| sumer of such products, and the public 
| generally and, moreover, would permit 
| these defendants tc handle the products 
is the live stock producer with the same 
| freedom as is now enjoyed by their com- 

petitors. 

To permit the prohibitive provisions 
of this decree to remain effective against 
| these defendants under the changed mar- 
| keting conditions which have occurred 
since the entry of the decree herein and 
now exists, while their competitors are 


i 





retailer is passing. Tremendous concen- | 


lutions protesting against the continu- | 


grave economic question affecting the | 


meat packing companies and the whole- 
sale grocers. The real issue involved 
|around the demand of the wholesale 
| grocers that the packers be forbidden the 
| use of their refrigerator cars in the mak- 
ing of shipments of commodities which 
were not the products of slaughtered 
| animals. 

After a full investigation of such com- 


plaint and extensive hearings wherein | 


| all parties were afforded a full oppor- 
| tunity to present all available evidence, 


the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


rendered its decision as folios: 

“Upon consideration of all the facts of 
record, we find that the practices of de- 
|fendants (Railroad Companies) in per- 
| mitting meat packers to load certain ar- 
ticles of groceries in their peddler aid 


| branch house cars not shown to result | 


in.undue prejudice to complainants vu: 
| unduly to prefer the packers.” 

The act of May 29, 1917 (40 Stat. 101), 
expressly recognizes and authorizes the 
use of privately owned cars in transport- 
|ing the commerce of the country, and 
| }rovides for the complete control thereof 
| of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| through promulgation of rules and regu- 
|lations applicable to carriers handling 
| such private cars. 
| In the decision of the Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission (50 I. C. C. 652) in 
| the matter of private cars, the Commis- 
} sion held that shippers should be per- 
| mitted to lease cars to transport ship- 
ments in interstate commerce from 
| sources independent of carriers by rail- 
| road, and further said, 


Important Part of Traffic 


| Carried in Private Cars 


| “An important part of the mterstate 
commerce of the country is transported 
in privately owned cars. 

“It is to the interest of the owners, 
carriers and public that their operations 
should be continued, under such rules 
and regulations as will insure their /effi- 
| cient handling without discrimination of 
| any shipper or particular description of 
| traffic.” 


| 
| The provisions of the decree entered 


herein restricting the use by these de- 
fendants, or by others, of their distribu- 
tive system and facilities based upon an 
erroneous assumption of an undue spe- 
cial transportation advantage, since 
found by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to be nonexistent, and relating 


to a subject matter expressly committed | 


by Congress to the complete jurisdiction 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
are altogether unnecessary and inappro- | 


priate to maintain competitive conditions 
in interstate trade in said food products 
and commodities. 

(3) Since the entry of the decree there 
has been a marked development in the 


organization of marketing and distribut- | 


ing faciiities by cooperative organiza- 
tions of the producers of the principal 
food 
these defendants are enjoined from han- 
| dling. 
ers of fruits and vegetables are mem- 
bers of these cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations, which, in many instances, 
own or control canning or packing 
plants. Such organizations have from 
time to time encountered great difficulty 
in establishing and maintaining market- 
ing outlets for their produce, particularly 


fruits and vegetables, and when unable | 


to reach markets through their own or- 
| ganizations wish to secure the benefit of 
all competition in the purchase of their 
products. These organizations, together 
with many privately owned concerns en- 
gaged in the canning or packing of 
fruits, vegetables, fish and other food 
products, wish to utilize the economical 
and efficient distributive system and fa- 
cilities consisting of branch houses, 


interest 


depriving the public of the use, skill, | 
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Petition of Armour & Company Also Contends 
. That Decisions of I. C. C. Modify Restric- 
tions Imposed By Consent Decree. 


sessed by these petitioners, and further | obtain a hearing of his complaint before 
wish to secure the benefits to be de-| the Secretary of Agriculture, and further, 
rived from the additional competition in| secure vrompt relief if such complaint be 


de- | 


scciation v. Southern Railway Co., Direc- | 


the buying of their products through | 
entry of these defendants into the busi-| 
ness of purchasing, distributing and sell- | 
ing the food products mentioned in said | 
decree. 


(4) If the decree is modified so as to 
permit these defendants to manufacture, 
purchase, sell and deal in the commodi- 
ties set forth therein and to operate re- 
tail markets, it necessarily follows that 
|they should be permitted to use their 
distributive facilities in the distribution | 
of them, for it would be useless to remove 
the injunctive provisions, preventing 
them from manufacturing, selling and! 
dealing in these commodities and from} 
operating retail markets and at the same 
time continue in effect those provisions 
of the decree enjoining them from the 
use of their distributive facilities in the 
distribution of them. 

4, Packers and_ stockyards act: 
Since the entry of said decree Congress 
has passed the packers and stockyards| 
act (act of August 15, 1921; 42 Sts. 
159) whereby these corporation defend- 
ants (coming within the term “packer” 
as defined in said act), are placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Ag-| 
riculture. Said packers and stockyards 
act of 1921 declares (sec. 202): 

“It shall be unlawful for any packer 


“(a) Engage in or use any unfair, | 
unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive | 
practice or device in commerce; or | 

“(b) Make or give, in commerce, any | 
undue or unreasonable preference or ad-| 
vantage to any particular person or lo-| 
cality in any respect whatsoever, or sub- 
ject, in commerce, any particular person 
or locality to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect | 
whatsoever; or 

“(c) Sell or otherwise transfer to or 
for any other packer, or buy or otherwise | 
receive from or for any other packer, any | 
article for the purpose or with the effect 
of apportioning the supply in commerce 
between any such packers, if such ap-| 
portionment has the tendency or effect 
of restraining commerce or of creating | 
a monopoly in commerce; or 

“(d) Sell or otherwise transfer to or 
-for any other person, or buy or otherwise 
receive from or for any other person, 
any article for the purpose or with the 
effect of manipulating or controlling 
prices in commerce, or of creating a mo- 
nopoly in the acquisition of, buying, sell- 


to 


| any 


well founded. 

(2) Since the entry of the decree 
herein, this court, by order entered un- 
der date of April 12, 1921, appointed the 
Hon. George Sutherland and the Hon. 
Henry W. Anderson as. trustees under a 
plan filed with the Court for the deposit 
of the stock of stockyard companies and 
stockyard terminal railroads, owned -by 
the Swift and Armour interests. There- 
after said trustees personally visited and 
conducted public hearings at a number 
of public stockyards wherein interests 
were held by these defendants; among 
others, the stockyards at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Sioux City, Iowa, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Denver, Colorado, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and East St. Louis, Illinois, 
were visited. Said trustees thereafter filed 
their reports with this court, which re- 
ports constitute a portion of the records 


|in this case, and show that these defend- 


ants have not violated any law in the 
conduct and operation of stockyards 
wherein they were interested. ; 


Modified Decree 


Is Asked-of Court 


(3) Conditions now existing at said 
stockyards, and the present operation 
thereof in accordance with the provisions 


| of the packers and stockyards act, 1921, 


render altogether unnecessary and in- 
apporpriate the perpetual injunctive pro- 


| visions of the decree entered herein in 


reference to the ownership by these de- 
fendants of capital stock or other in- 
terest in stockyards companies and stock- 
yards terminal, railroads and said pxo- 
visions are incompatible with the best 
interests of livestock producers and of 
the public generally. : 
Wherefore, these defendants pray that 
the court will modify its said decree en- 
tered under date of February 27, 1920, 
in such manner that these defendants 
will not be prevented from owning and 
operating retail meat markets; nor from 
owning capital stock or othep interest 
in any public stockyards market com- 
pany or in any stockyards terminal rail- 
road in the United States; nor from man- 
ufacturing, jobbing, selling, transport- 
infi, distributing, or otherwise dealing in 
of the products or commodities 
named or included in said decree; nor 
from owning wholly or in part, the capi- 


| tal stock or other interest in any cor- 
| poration, firm or association engaged in 


ing, or dealing in, any article in com-j| manufacturing, jobbing, selling, trans- 
merce, or of restraining commerce; or| porting, distributing, or otherwise deal- 

“(e) Engage in any course of business| ing in any of said products or commodi- 
or do any act for the purpose or with! ties; nor from using or permitting others 
the effect of manipulating or control-|to use their distributive system and fa- 
ling prices in commerce, or of creating} cilities, including their branch houses, 
a monopoly in the acquisition of, buy-| route cars, and auto trucks, or any of 
ing, selling, or dealing in, any article| them, in any manner, fot the purchase, 
in commerce, or of restraining com-/|sale, handlin; . transporting, distributing 
merce}; or | or otherwise dealing in any of the articles 

“(f) Conspire, combine, agree or ar-| or commodities named or included in said 
range with any other person (1) to ap-|decree; nor from leasing, selling, or 
portion territory for carrying on busi-| otherwise disposing of any of the items 
ness in commerce, or (2) to apportion! of their said distributive system; and 
purchases or sales of any article in com-|that these defendants be granted such 
merce, or (3) to manipulate or control) other and further relief as the nature of 


prices in commerce; or | the case may require and the court may 


products and commodities which | 


Hundreds of producers and grow- | 


“(g) Conspire, combine, agree or ar- | 
range with any other person to do, or aid| 
or abet the doing of, any act made un- | 
lawful by subdivision (a), (b), (c), (d),! 
or (e).” | 


| Field Force Created | 
At Marketing Centers 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in pur- 
suance of the authority vested in him| 
by said act, has created an administra- | 
tive unit consisting principally of a field | 
force stationed at the various livestock | 
marketing and meat packing and mar- 
keting centers of the country, and these 
Government representatives are con- 
stantly in daily personal contact with all | 
phases of the operations carried on by 
these defendants in the purchasing of 
livestock and in the slaughtering and 
meat-packing industry and are fully in- 
formed and advised thereof. 

Said packers and stockyards act fur- 
ther authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, upon his own initiative, or upon | 
complaint of any person or persons, to 
investigate and after hearing determine 
whether any violation of law by these 
defendant packers, or others, have oc- 
curred and in such eyent to enter an 
order immediately to cease and desist 
therefrom, violation of which order shall | 
constitute a criminal offense. | 

The provisions of such law, the widely | 
distributed investigative and supervisory | 
| force administering such law, the prompt | 
| and efficient enforcement of its terms and | 
the rules and regulations promulgated | 
thereunder, provide a complete and effi- | 
| cacious supervision and control of the | 
transactions of these corporation defend- | 
ants, and render altogether unnecessary 
| and inappropriate the perpetual restric- | 
tions of the injunctive provisions, above | 
mentioned, of the decree entered herein 
on February 27, 1920. 

5. Public stockyards market compa- 
nies: The provisions of the decree en- 
joining these defendants from ownint 
any capital stock or other interest what- 
soever in any public stockyard market 
company or stockyard terminal railroad, | 
should be modified in accordance with the | 
| prayer of this petition for the following | 
reasons: 

(1) The packers and stockyards’ act 
| passed since the entry of the decree in 
this proceeding gives the Secretary of | 
Agriculture complete jurisdiction over 
public stockyards, and the Interstate | 
Commission has the same _ jurisdiction | 
;over stockyard terminal railroads that | 
|} it has over the other railroads of the 
country. 

Said packers and stockyards act of 
1921 completely regulates and controls 
said stockyards and stockyard owners | 
with respect to all matters complained 
about in the original petition filed in| 
this cause. By the express provisions of | 
said act the Secretary of Agriculture is 
empowered, and does regulate, control 
and supervise said stockyards and the | 
operations therein completely and in de- 
tail. He has full power and authority to 
prevent all abuses and practices alleged 
jin the original petition filed herein, and | 
any person ‘ilaving any grievance as to| 
the conduct of said stockyards or op- 


| 








route cars and other equipment pos-lerations therein may seek and readily | peseseesescssseessesscssssesssssessnsmssss=aSaammmanne® 


deem just and proper in the premises. 
And, as in duty bound, the petitioners 
will ever pray, etc. 
(Signed)—Conrad H. Syme, Chas. J. 
Faulkner, Jr., Nelson T. Hartson, Frank 
J. Hogan, Attorneys for Petitioners. 


Revision of Decree Urged 
By Farmers and Stockmen 


As an appendix to the petition of Ar- 
mour & Co. and others are published 
recent resolutions of different organiza- 
tions requesting the modification of the 


on Page 8, | J 
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CALIFORNIA 


GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 


AlR MAIL and air passenger ser- 
vice, faster train service, improved 
transit service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great movement of 
»opulation here from all over the At- 
a and Middle Western States— 
all these have made Southern Cal- 
ifornia closer, more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the United 
States. 


ECURITY -FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF Los ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the south- 
ern part of California, with a branch 
system in principal cities from Fresno 
and San Luis Obispo south to ihe 
Mexican boundary. ¢ 


24-HOUR TRANSIT SERVICE with 
mane up communications over the 
ank’s system, 


The Logical Southern Califovnia 
Banking Connection. 
e. 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street. New York City 
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Railroads 


Southern Line Given 
Additional Time to 
, Answer Trust Charge 


Complaint of I. C. C. Involves 
Alleged Illegal Holding 
Of Stock in Two 
Other Railroads. 


The Southern Railway has_ been 
granted an extension of time until Octo- 
ber 10, 1929, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which to file its answer 
to the complaint of the Commission that 
it is violating anti-trust laws by hold- 
ing stock of the Mobile & Ohio and New 
Orleans & Northeastern railroads. 

Objection Overruled. 

The Southern had objected to the com- 
plaint as far as it concerned the stock 
of the Mobile & Ohio on the grounds 
that since the stock was acquired in 
1902, the Clayton Act, enacted later than 
that date, was not applicable and there- 
fore the Commission had no jurisdiction 
to consider a complaint as to this stock. 
This contention was overruled by the 
Commission, and the railroad was di- 
rected to file its answer to the anti- 
trust charges. 

By its order, announced on August 10, 
the Commission has now given the rail- 
road further time in w 
the complaint against it. 


Lead in Exporting Cotton 
Is Retained By Galveston 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ton for export usually try to balance the 
cargo by taking on a certain amount 
of proportionately less bulky tonnage. 
Galveston has found that, of her other 
commodities, grain, flour, iron, and steei 
serve very admirably in this way to bal- 
ance her cargoes of cotton. Having reg- 
ujar steamship service to Atlantic and 
* Pacific ports, and being Visited by a large 
number of tramp steamers which par- 
ticipate in the grain and cotton trade, 
Galveston’s problem is not so much one 
of ships, as of improving her already ex- 
isting transportation facilities. 


The report discloses unusual 


ing facilities, most of the developments 
in this line having been installed by the 
Galveston Wharf Company, which owns 
about 90 per cent of the developed water- 
front. The city of Galveston, in turn, 


owns one-third of this company, so that | 


civic enterprise is largely responsible 
for the introduction and development, in 
recent years, of the city’s modern termi- 
nal equipment. 

Ampng other improvements has been 
the replacement of antiquated wooden 


structures by up-to-date concrete build- | 


ings of approved design, thus not only 
facilitating the movement of traffic, but 


at the same time minimizing the fire | 


hazard. One of the atest innovations 


is the handling of cotton between ware- | 


house and ship by gasoline tractors and 
trailers. 

Tables accompanying the report show 
_that during the 10-year period from 1917 | 
to 1926, the foreign and domestic com- | 
merce of the port averaged 5,400,000) 
tons per annum, 58 per cent of which 
was foreign commerce, and the remain- 
ing 42 per cent domestic commerce. 
Wheat and cotton together comprised 
over 68 per cent of the total exports, 
while petroleum amounted to almost 81 
per cent of the total imports. 

In addition to comprehensive commer- 
° cial statistics, the new volume gives de- 
tailed information respecting Galveston’s 
port and harbor conditions, port customs 
and regulations, port services and | 
charges, fuel and supplies; facilities 
available to commerce and shipping, in- 
cluding piers, wharves, docks, ‘ship re- 
pair plants, coal and oil bunkering, 
grain elevators, storage warehouses, 
bulk freight accommodations, floating 
equipment, wrecking and salvage equip- 
ment; railroad and steamship lines and 
their charges in connection with termi- 
nal service. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Shipping Board, the War De- 
partment, or the Government Printing 
Office. 


Canned Food Exports 
Increase in Past Year 


: condi- | 
tions surrounding the ownership and op- | 
eration of Galveston’s docking and load- | 


| Use of Parcel Post Urged 
In Commerce With Bermuda 


The importance of developing trade 
with Bermuda through the medium of 


the American parcel post service is being 
| Stressed in a memorandum sent to post- 
masters by the Second Assistant 
master General, W. Irving Glover, who 
has been advised that mailers have not 


merchandise in that country. 


| lows: 


|not informing mailers of the advantages 





dispatch of merchandise to Bermuda. 


Merchandise may be transmitted to | 


| Bermuda in ordinary and registered par- 
|cel post packages up to a weight limit 


| of 22 pounds when prepaid at the post, | 


|age rate of 14c per pound or fraction 
| thereof, while articles transmitted in let- 


ters are restricted to 4 pounds, 6 ountes | 


in weight and subject to a _ postage 
charge of 32c per pound. 


dise in parcel post mails whenever prac- 
ticable. 


Foreign Sales Gain 
For Farm Machinery 


| 


hich to answer) Progress Marked in Expan-| 


sion of Power 
Farming. 


| 
| 


| Exports of agricultural implements 
|from the United States in the first six 
months of 1929 were the greatest on 
|record, the Agricultural Implements Di- 


| vision, Department of Commerce, stated | 


August 10. 


| Increase in all lines of agricultural / 


| machinery is said to indicate that the 


| movement for power farming is progress- | 
| 


'ing throughout the world. 


The value of the exports for the first | 


|half of the year was $72.068,581 or 33 
| per cent larger than for the first half of 
| 1928, when shipments reached a total of 
$53,991,504, the Department stated. The 
full text of the statement follows: 
_ Previous Record Exceeded. 
This increase is entirely satisfactory 
when compared with that of the first half 
of 1928 as against the same period of 


1927, the increase amounting to $11,742,- | 


611. Such a gain for the first six: months 
of any year has never previously been 
recorded. 

With a few exceptions, shipments of 
all types of implements either showed 


increases or remained on a par with| 


those of 1928. Exports of dairy equip- 
;ment, cream separators, incubators and 
brooders and poultry equipment showed 
little change, although very slight de- 
creases were noted in cream separators. 
| Satisfactory increases were noted in all 
types of cultivating implements. Ship- 
ments of plows increased in value by 
| nearly $1,000,000 as did exports of drills 
and seeders. While these were the larg- 
est increases in implements of this classi- 


ost- | 


been given every opportunity to sell their 
The full text of the memorandum fol- | 


The attention of this office has been | 
|drawn to the fact that postmasters are | 


| offered by the parcel post service in the | 





As postage | 
charges are included in the cost paid by | 
the addressee, postmasters should stress | 
the importance of transmitting merchan- | 
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‘Creameries Increase | 
| | 
rows and cultivators. In Irish Free State 


Exports of harvesting machinery | 
showed increases in all types except 
lawn mewers and grain harvesters, where 
the decreases recorded were very slight. 
The most interesting feature of harvest- | 
ing machinery exports was the remark- | : : 
able gain in shipments of combines| Forty-six new creameries have been es- 
which increased over 2,000 in number | tablished in the Irish Free State since 
and more than $3,000,000 in value. Seed | it was decided to reorganize the Irish 
separator exports fell off considerably | i industry j 
especially threshers, which decline was | ~'C?™€TY- ater ey, Seeing © 
no doubt due to the large increase in|® Treport received by the Department 
exports of combines. _ | of Commerce, August 10. 

_ The most noteworthy increase occurred The full text of the statement follows: 
in shipments of wheel tractors which | Ss f these h b built in di 
showed a net gain in all types and sizes ono 8 ee ee ee 


fication, the gains in the other types were 
no less satisfactory, especially in har- 


|Agricultural Organizations As- 
sists in Developing Industry. 


| of $6,164,709. Shipments of tractors of | tricts where creameries did not exist 


15 horsepower and under fell off by | before, such as Edenderry and Offaly, 
more than $3,000,000 but the next higher |and in other districts where existing 


classification, that of 15 to 32 belt horse- | : * 
power, recorded » gain ef over $7,000,. creameries have proved to be redunant 


000 and exports of the 33 and over | their work has been transferred to o-: : 
horsepower types showed an increase of cooperative ventures. This represents, to 
nearly $2,000,000. Shipments of track- | a large extent, the e.forts of the Depart- 
laying tractors and parts and accesso-| ment of Agriculture and the Irish Agri- | 
ries for tractors increased $2,500,000 and cultural Organization Society in regard | 
$1,500,000 respectively. to the developing of the Irish butter 

Such satisfactory increases in all lines industry on a sound basis. Loans for 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


announced on August 10 its decisions in 


certain cases which are summarized as 
follows: 


No. 21402.—Rome Soap Manufacturing Com- 


Jersey et al. Decided July 24, 1929. 


Rates charged on red oil, corn oil, and 
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The upper chart in the center shows the 


| movement of prices of 30 farm products, and of the grains, meat animals, and cotton and cottonseed for comparison. The 
| lower center chart shows the movement of farm prices and retail prices of commodities farmers buy. 


‘Rubber Goods Exp 


Shipments Amounted to $42,-, 
500,000, a Gain of 18 Per Cent 
| = | 


| All records for United States exports 
| of'rubber goods were broken during the 

first six months of 1929, according to 
| Harry W. Newman, of the Rubber Divi- | 
| sion, the Department of Commerce stated 


The value of the exports was $42,- | 
|570,200 as tompared with ee 


palm kernel oil, in carloads, from Philadel- | during the corresponding period of 1928, : 
phia, Pa., Clinton, Iowa, Chicago, Decatur, | an increase of 18 per cent, it was stated.| per cent, under paragraph 1430, act of 


}and East St. Louis, Ill, Gibson and Wolf 
| Lake, Ind., Harbor Beach, Mich., Milwaukee, 
| Wis., and Weehawken, N. J., to Rome, N.| 2 
| Y., found applicable and not unreasonable, | and value, especially automotive rubber 
| goods and miscellaneous rubber wares. | 


Complaints dismissed. 

No, 21201.—Pueblo Bridge & Construction 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company. Decided July 29, 1929, 


Rate.on lumber, in carloads, from Pueblo, | 


Colo., to Ft. Sumner, N. Mex., found unrea- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful. Rea- 
sonable rate prescribed and 


of agricultural machinery, but especially | the erection and equipment of cream- | awarded. 


in tractors and harvesting machinery,|eries are granted by the Agricultural | 
indicate that the movement toward Credit Corporation, Limited, on the 
power farming is progressing through- | basis that, where a creamery is estimate 
out the world. Throughout the past six to cost £2,000 sterling (approximately 


d | P? 


No. 21076.—J. B. McCrary Engineering Cor- | 
| poration v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- | 


ny et al. Decided July 29, 1929. 
Rate charged on crushed stone, in car- 


; over the previous month until the peak 


| tendency.” 


reparation | 


| The full text of the statement follows: | 
All classes increased in both volume} 


January, 1929, started with an increase | 
was reached during March. Since then 
there is said to have been a downward | 


It is anticipated that exports will re- 
main at a low level during the summer | 
months until the fall shipments to the | 
southern hemisphere and the heavy foot- 
wear trade to the northern countries will 


loads, from Columbia, S. C., to Sampson | cause increased activity in general. 


orts| 


Set Half-year Record! 
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Agriculture 


‘Motion Picture Imports 


| Increased By Great Brita 


In 


An increase in the aggregate of Brit- 
ish imports of motion picture films’ is 
| shown for the first six months of 1929, 


| as compared with the same period for 


| 1928, according to a report from the 


| American Consul General at London, to 
ithe Department of Commerce. The De- 
| partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

| It is thought that this” increase was 
| due to the extensive advance in positive 
| film, of which no less than nearly 6,000,- 
/000 linear feet more were received this 
| year; on the other hand, blank film 
| dropped by 2,600,000 linear feet, while 
| negative film recorded a growth of 90,- 
| 000 linear feet. 

|. The fall in imports of blank film has 
| been accumulative since 1927, the de- 
| crease since the period under review in 
|that year contrasted with 1929 having 
| amounted to 14,000,000 linear feet. Pos- 
litive films, after a setback in 1928 of 
| about 2,000,000 linear feet, now record 
|a rise of nearly 4,000,000 linear feet 
lover 1927, but negative films remain 
|lower than two years ago by over 900,- 
000 linear feet. 

The available official returns of the 
trade do not disclose countries of origin 
lof these goods, nor destinations of ex- 
| ports or reexports thereof. 


Decisions Rendered 


On Customs Appeals 


| Silk Shoes, Animal Hair, Felt 
Hats, Doilies, Hand Bags 
And Folders Affected. 


New York, August 10.—The United 
| States Customs Court has just announced 





| Silk shoes, imported in the name of J. E. 


| Bernard & Co., of Chicago, are held to 
| have been correctly taxed at 60 per cent 
|ad valorem, under paragraph 1211, tariff 
|act of 1922. Claim for duty at only 35 


EAC] | per cent, under paragraph 1405, is set 


aside by the court in an opinion -by 
(Judge Tilson. (Protest No. 250141-G- 
| 75580.) : 

|. am another decision,-sustaining a pro- 
| test (No. 201609-G-8715) of B. R. Ander- 
| son & Co., of Seattle, the court finds that 
|certain imported animal hair felt hats, 
|taxed by the collector, upon entry 
| through the customs, at the rate of 75 
|per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
| 1430, should have been assessed at only 
| $16 per dozen and 25 per cent ad va- 
| lorem, under paragraph 1427. 

| Doilies and handkerchiefs, made of em- 
broidered net, imported by the Rice-Stix 
Dry Goods Company, of St. Louis, were 
| properly assessed at 90 per cent ad va- 
|lorem, under paragraph 1430, the Cus- 
| tems Court finds in denying a contention 
|for duty at only 75 per cent, under the 
|same paragraph. (Protest No. 332320- 
| G-17080.) 

S. Stern wins a decision from the court 
|involving the classification of imported 
| hand bags composed of silk and beads, 
| not embroidered or appliqued. Duty was 
| taken by the collector at the rate of 75 
| Ber cent, under paragraph 1430. The 
| court fixes duty at only 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1403. (Pro- 
| test No, 970868-1872-23.) 

| Protests Overruled. 

Runners made of embroidered net must 
pay duty at 90 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1430, act of 1922, according 
to a decision by the Customs Court over- 
ruling a protest of Ed. Schuster & Co., 
Inc., of Milwaukee. Claim was made for 


(Protest 
No. 326280-G-2250.) 

In another ruling, the court finds that 
| trimmings, in the form of tatting edg- 


Goods Co., of St. Louis, which, upon 
entry, were subjected to duty at 90 per 
cent, should have been taxed at only 75 


1922. (Protest No, 319535-G-17042.) 


| 


1 





| 





| duty at only 75 per cent under the latter | 
| part of said paragraph 1430, 


| 


| ings, imported by the Ely & Walker Dry | Aalabam, and Louisiana. 


| 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, have | 


just obtained a ruling from the court 
lowering the duty on imported folders 
or cards, mounting whole or quarter 
handkerchief samples. Upon entry, duty 


only 75 per cent, under the same para- 


| graph, (Protest No. 189509-G-74187.) 


Plans for Bridge Projects 
In Three States Approved 


General Fruit Crop 
Is Reported to Be 
Below That of 1928 


Condition on August 1 Is 19 
Per Cent Lower 
Than Ten-year 

' Average. ° 


The combined August 1 condition re- 
ports for 12 fruits on an average are 24 
per cent below the condition on August 
1 last year and 19 per cent below the 
ten-year average for August 1, the Crop 
Reporting Board, Department of Agri- 
culture, has just announced in connection 
with its August Crop Report. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that this will be a year of very light 
fruit production, the report stated. The 
full text of the Board’s comment on the 
fruit report follows: 

Apples.—With very dry weather in 
most of the important apple states dur- 
ing July crop prospects show a further 
decline of 5,000,000 bushels, the August 
1 condition indicating a crop of little 
better than 149,000,000 bushels. This 
would be almost one-fifth less than the 
quantity harvested last year and one-fifth 
more than the very short. crop of 1927. 
Many states report poor quality this 
year but the crop will be closely utilized 
in all states. The: commercial crop, or 
that portion sold for consumption as 
fresh fruit, is forecast at slightly under 
30,000,000 barrels, or 16 per cent below 
the commercial production in 1928. 


Peach Crop is Third Smaller. 


Peaches. — Reported condition of 
peaches on August 1 indicates a produc- 
tion of about 45,400,000 bushels which 


. . ] one-third 
| decisions covering many imported items, would make crop shout. ne 


smaller than that of 1928 and one-eighth 
below the five-year average production. 
The decline from last year is apparently 
greatest in the South Atlantic States 
where the crop is forecast at less than 
half of the 1928 production. The indi- 
cated crop in the Western States is about , 
30 per cent below the crop last year, 
the reduction being due chiefly to. the 
late frost in California. 


Pears.—The indicated production of 
pears on August 1 was nearly 19,800,000 
bushels, which would be a crop about 
four-fifths as large as that of 1928, some- 
what larger than that of 1927 and 
slightly less than the five-year avi-age 
productio:. The reported August 1 con- 
dition was, with the exception of 1927, 
the lowest reported for that date since 
1921. Prospects are particularly poor in 
the North Atlantic States where the cron 
is expected to be one-third smaller than 
in 1928, and the smallest crop in the 20 
years for which records are available. 
In the three Pacific Coast States, nor- 
mally producing about two-thirds of the 
total pear crop, the expected 1929 crop 
is more than one-fifth below that of 1928. 


‘ Grape Crop Lower. 

Grapes.—The total grape crop is de- 
veloping about as expected a month ago 
and present prospects indicate a produc- 
tion below 2,100,000 tons or about one- 
fifth smaller than the crop in either 1927 
or 1928. The low production in prospect 


| this year is principally the result oz re- 
| duction in the California crop. 


In the 
remainder of the country, the expected 
crop is more than one-tenth below last 
year’s record crop but one-third larger 
than the 1927 production. 

Pecans.—The condition of pecans in 12 
states in August 1 was reported at 51 
per cent, compared with 58.3 per cent on 
July 1, 55.1 per cent on August 1, 1928, 
and a five-year average for August 1 of 
[1.6 per cent. Reported conditions are 
particularly low in Georgia, Florida, 


Condition of Crops Shown 
In Florida and California 


The condition of certain crops in Filor- 
ida and California was estimated in a 
statement made public August 10 by the 


|Crop Reporting Board, Department of 


| was taken at 90 per cent, under para- | 
| graph 1430. The court fixes the rate at | 


Agriculture, in the following table: 
Condition of fruit crops shown in the fol- 
lowing percentages: Ten-year average, 1918., 


127, column A; August 1, 1927, column B; 
| August 1, 1928, column C; August 1, 1929, 
{column D; July 1, 1929, column E: 


| 
| 


FLORIDA. 
B 
65 
58 
58 


Oranges 
Tangerines 
Satsumas ..... 


Grapefruit 60 
2 ere errr 48 


Pineapples ......... 91 *63 


Exports of automotive rubber goods|, Approval of plans for bridge projects 
| which comprised 58 per cent of the total|!n Massachusetts, Washington, Florida 
|during the first six months of 1929 in-| 4d Porto Rico were announced August | 


months, shipments of power farming | $9,720) a loan for that amount can be|and Magnolia Grove, Fla. found inap- | 
machinery have increased while corre- | obtained, provided the amount of share | plicable. 

sponding decreases have been noted in| capital subscribed is not less than £2,200 | No. 21013,—Albers Brothers Milling Com- 
threshers and grain harvesters and bin- | pany v. Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 


Gains in Vegetables or Fruits 


Offset Loss in Cereals. 

Exports of canned foods as a whole 
show a decided increase, the total value 
for the past fiscal year amounting to 
$79,202,000, an increase of 20.1 per cent 
compared with 1927-28, according to in- | 
formation received by the Foodstuffs Di- | 
vision and made public August 10 by the 
Department of Commerce. The value of 
shipments of canned fish increased 44.1 
per cent, fruit 19.6 per cent, vegetables 
16.8 per cent and canned and dried milk 
4,3 per cent. ; 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Apricots and pineapples were the only | 
varieties of canned fruit to show any de- 
cline in the export trade while peaches | 
and pears, the leading canned fruits ex- | 
ported, both showed a substantial gain. | 
Among the canned vegetables, beans and 
tomatoes fell off slightly with all other 
varieties showing a gain. Condensed and 
evaporated milk shipments both show a| 
slight increase. 

Shipments of canned salmon increased 
greatly amounting to 44,834,000 pounds 
in 1928-29 with a value of $7,593,000, an 
increase of 20,937,000 pounds in quantity 
and $2,977,000 in value. Sardine ship- 
ments also were heavy, totaling 99,645,- | 
000 pounds valued at $7,947,900, an in- 
crease of 35.5 per cent in quantity and 
29.1 per cent in value. 

The outstanding features of the food- 
stuffs trade during the fiscal year ending | 
June 30, 1929, are: The increases in the 


exports of fresh and canned fruits and | 


vegetables compared with the previous 
year; the decline in the exports of bread 
cereals while all other cereals show a 
substantial gain; shipments of meat de- 
creasing slightly in quantity but with an 
increase in value, while animal fats and 
oils increased in’ quantity but fell off in 
value. 

The total value of all foodstuffs ex- 
ported amounted to $806,000,000 com- 
pared with $834,000,000 a year ago or a 

. decline of approximately 3 per cent. 


a 


| 


ders which are being superseded by the 
combine. 


Oriental Rug Trade 
Important in Cairo 


Cairo, by virtue of its winter tourists, 
has become one of the great rug capi- 


tals of the world, the Vice Consul at, 


Cairo, Joseph L. Brent, stated in a re-| 


port made public by the Department of | 


Commerce August 10. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Oriental rugs of all descriptions are 
purchased every summer by the Cairo} 
merchants or by their agents and are | 
taken to Cairo for the winter season. | 
Hence, it is found that the rugs of Tur- 
key, Persia, China, and all the rug- 
making districts are gathered together 
in Cairo where they are offered for sale 
at retail prices to tourists and residents 
and at wholesale prices to firms of Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. Cairo ranks 
with Constantinople and Teheran as an 
important entrepot for rugs. 


Owing to their abundance, reasonable 
prices, and durability, oriental rugs com- 


prise the bulk of the rugs sold in Egypt, 


but some imported rugs of the “runner” 
type are sold for use in halls, corridors 
or for placing on flights of stairs. Im- 
ports of rugs into Egypt during 1928 
numbered 53,512, valued at $1,226,120. 
Of this number 18,431, valued at $605,- 
185, came from Persia; 11,978, valued 
at $169,125, from France; 4,145, valued 
at $141,525, from Germany; 3,928, val- 
ued at $96,205, from the United King- 


|} dom; 1,930, valued at $79,795 from Tur- 


key; and 7,407, valued at $61,155, from 
Czechoslovakia, Imports from Persia, 
Turkey, and other Eastern countries 
represent oriental rugs, whereas those 
from France, Germany and the United 
Kingdom are made up largely of imita- 
tion orientals and rugs of the runner | 
type. 


sterling, the same proportion holding 
good in relation to other amounts. The | 
corporation will charge 5% per cent 
per annum on the total advance to the 


| society, instead of the standard charge 
|of 6 per cent, in view of the fact that | aration for the overcharges awarded. 


portion of the advance will be carried 
by the society’s deposit with the corpora- | 
tion. These loans are repayable in ten | 
anual installments, to include principal | 
and interest. 


The establishment of the Irish Asso- 
ciated Creameries, Limited, for the pur- | 
pose of organized marketing of butter 
has amply justified its existence. The | 
systematic chilling of butter marketed | 
through the Irish Associated Creameries 
is thought to have done more than any- 
thing else to enhance the reputation of 
Free State creamery butter on the British 
market. 


Rate Complaints | 
Filed with the | 


Interstate Commerce || 
Commission 


No. 22537.—By-Products Coke Corporation | 
et al. of Chicago v. Aberdeen and Rockfish | 
Railroad Company et al. Ask for cease and | 
desist order and establishment of just and 
reasonable rates on ammoniacal liquor and | 
sulphate of ammonia for application pe- 
tween points in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, New | 
York, Pennsylvania, Missouri and points in 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, 

No, 22374, Sub. 1.—J. A. Forsythe of Den- 
ver, Colo., vy. Atchison, Topeka and Santa | 
ve Railway Company et al. Asks for cease 
and desist order and establishment of just | 
and reasonable rates on gasoline and other 
refined petroleum products from Enid, 
Okla., to Keenesburg, Colo., and from Fair- 
mont, Blackwel], Cleveland and Tulsa, Okla., 
to Dailey, Hillrose, Iliff, Otis, Platner, 
Akron, Wray, Roggen, Yuma and Sterling, 





j Colo., and reparation. 


pany et al. Decided July 299 1929. 


Charges collected on two mixed carloads | 
of second-hand grain-milling machinery and | 
other articles shipped from Ogden, Utah, | 


to Seattle, Wash., found inapplicable. Rep- 
No. 20732,—A. Arena & Company v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
et al. Decided July 29, 1929. 
Refrigeration charges on a earload 
oranges from Lamanda Park, Calif., to 
Kansas City, Mo., and reconsigned to Balti- 


more, Md., found not unjustly discrimina- | 


tory. Complaint dismissed. 


| No, 20475.—-Simmons Construction Company 


v. Norfolk Southern Railroad Company, 

Decided July 29, 1929, 

Rate on fuel oil, in tank-car loads, from 
Norfolk, Va., to Mansfield, Newport, More- 
head City, and Beaufort, N. C., found un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20268.—Creamery Package Manufactur- 
sing Company v. Boston & Maine Rail- 

road et al. Decided July 29, 1929. 


Finding in former report, 148 I. C.-C. 381, | 


that claims for refund of overcharges on 


certain shipments were barred by the stat- | 


ute of limitations, 

awarded, 

No. 20054.—F. J. Corbett et al. v, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company et al. Decided 
July 24, 1929. , 
Collection of a reconsignment or diver- 

sion charge on coke and bituminous coal, 

in carloads, from points of origin in the 


modified, Reparation 


| United States originally billed to Detroit, 


Mich., and from there reconsigned or di- 
verted to destinations in Canada, in addi- 
tion to the rates to and from Detroit, found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded and dis- 
continuance of such reconsignment charge 


| required. 


No. 21640.—Jefferson Wood Working Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company et al. Decided 
July 29, 1929, 

Carload and less-than-carlodd ratings on 
table slides in the white, in official, south- 


}ern, and western classifications, found not 


unreasonable, except that the sixth-class 


carload rating in southern classification ap- | 


plicable to the transportation of the com- 


modity from Louisville, Ky., is found un- | 


reasonable to the extent that it exceeds 


of | 


| per cent in value. 


creased in value by 19 per cent. 

Rubber footwear exports advanced 
|from a value of $5,005,760 during the 
first six months of 1928 to $5,561,101 
|during the like period of 1929, Sub- 
stantial increases were made in exports 
|of rubber boots and canvas-rubber-soled 
| shoes, but declines in rubber shoes and 
rubber soles and heels lowered the gen- 
eral percentage of increase to only 11 
per cent. 

Rubber boots increased in volume by 
47 per cent and in value by 42 per cent. 


The United Kingdom as usual was the | 


| principal market, taking 145,028 pairs 
valued at $284,880—a decrease as con- 
pared with the 1928 period. Denmark 


'rose to second place during the first six 


months of 1928 with 77,424 pairs valued 
at $198,030. Other principal markets in 
the order of importance were Newfound- 
land, Italy, Sweden and Chile, 
Rubber-shoe exports increased in vol- 
ume by 6 per cent, but declined in value 
12 per cent— unit values showing a 
difference of $0.16, Chile appeared as 
the best market with 126,994 pairs valued 
at $91,962, while the United Kingdom, 


pairs valued at $52,164. Germany was 
in third, place with 60,764 pairs, valued 


respectively. " 


Exports of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
increased 42 per cent in volume and 32 
Cuba with 1,055,867 
pairs was the leading market, followed 
by the Philippines with 721,517 pairs. 


SS ae 

Rate on creosote oil, in barrels, in car- 
loads, from Chicago, Ill., to Omaha, Nebr., 
found unreasonable, but not otherwise un- 
lawful. Reparation awarded. 

No, 21255.—E, RB, Boynton Hay Company et 
al. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Company. . De¢ided July 23, 1929. 
Interstate rates on hay, in carloads, from 

certain points in Missouri moving over in- 





seventh class. Reasonable rating prescribed. | trastate routes to Kansas City, Mo., and re- 


No, 21426.—Western Bridge & Construction 
Company v. Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road Company, Decided July 29, 1929. 


forwarded with or without previous storage- 
in-transit service to interstate destinations 
found applicable. Complaint dismissed. 


formerly our best market, took 102,189 | 


at $82,902, while the Philippine Islands | 
and Brazil were fourth and fifth markets, | 


| 10 by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
Col. Patrick J. Hurley. The announce- 
| ment follows in full text: 


| Application of the County Commis- | 


sioners of Essex County, Massachusetts, 
| for approval of the plans of a bridge to 
| be constructed across the Bass River 

Beverly Creek) at Beverly, Mass., un- 
| der authority of state law, to replace an 
existing bridge at that locality. 
| Application of the Department of High- 
| ways, State of Washington, for the ap- 
| proval of the plans of a bridge to be 
constructed across North River near 
Aberdeen, Wash., under authority of 
state law, to replace an existing bridge 
at that locality. 

Application of the Riverbank Develop- 
ment Corporation for the approval of 
the plans of a bridge across the St. 
| John’s River, 3 miles north of Orange 
| Park, Fla., under authority of state law. 

Application of the Commissioner of 
| Porto Rico for approval of the plans for 
|a bridge to be constructed across Martin 
| Pena Channel, 2.8 miles above its junc- 
| tion with San Juan Bay and 8 miles from 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. 


Liner. ‘Bremen’ Plans’ 
Air Mail to Shore 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| ice provide that prior to the arrival at | 


| New York or Bremerhaven, as the case 
may be, of the North German Lloyd 
steamship “Bremen” there will be a ship- 
| to-shore service by plane, which will 
| leave the steamship at such a distance 
|from the American or German coasts 
that its employment will expediate the 
delivery of the mail so transported. 
The steamship “Bremen” on her next 
voyage is scheduled to arrive at New 
in weight, 35 cents for each letter ex- 





ceeding one-half ounce up to one ounce | 
in weight and so on in progression (15|“Via Steamship ‘Bremen’ and Airplane 


cents to be added as air mail fee for | Ship-to-Shore” 
each additional half ounce of weight and | Avion” (air.mail) label, 


|for each additional 


CALIFORNIA, 
B 
67 
67 
67 


Oranges, all 
Navels obe/alanl ats 
Valenecias ........ -. 
COE ons 2: 2.0.0 bee's 78 
Grapefruit ......... 
POUGHE) .... 0. conser 
Prunes 
Apricots ...:0. device 
GUPER is ve. + c'aehic’s 


) Figs 


Almonds 

Walnuts 

Peaches, all 
Clingetone ..ccec. ° 
Freestone ........ 

Grapes, all ..... oni 


Field beans ........ .. 
Lima beans ........ 76 


*Production in percentage of a full crop. 
York on August 20 and to depart there- 
from on August 22. 

Ordinary letters and post cards will 
be accepted for dispatch by the steam- 
ship “Bremen” and delivery to the Ger- 
man service by plane as indicated above 
subject to a total charge of. 20 cents for 
each letter not exceeding one-half ounce 


13 cents to be added as postage for each 


additional ounce of weight). The total 
charge for a post card is 18 cents (15 
cents air mail fee plus 3 cents regular 
postage). Such mail will be forwarded 
onward by the connecting air lines in 
Germany. 

If air mail service is desired in this 
country en route to New York (the port 
of dispatch) letters must be prepaid in 
addition to the charges stated above the 
air mail fee of 4 cents for the first 
ounce or fraction thereof and 2 cents 
ounce or fraction 
thereof, and post cards 4 cents each, 

Mail matter for this special airplane 
service should be marked conspicuously 


and bear the “Par 


+ 
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New Awards Adjust 


Overassessments of 


Taxes in Four Cases’ Volume Is R 


Rebates, Credits and Abate- 
ments of $402,428.40 
Allowed By. Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


‘ Overassessments of income and profits 


taxes, aggregating $402,428.40 in four | 


; cases, were adjusted, by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in Treasury decisions 
made public August 10. . 

The largest refund, in the case of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
at Philadelphia, totaled $176,478.93, for 


overassessments of income and profits | 


‘taxes in 1920 and 1921. The other re- 
’ imbursements were to the Lake Ship- 
tuilding Company, of Buffalo, totaling 
$114,339.70, excess taxes in 1918; Budd 
Wheel Company, of Philadelphia, $57,- 
714.83 for excess taxes.in 1925, and John 
Iingworth Steel Co., of Philadelphia, 
for overassessments in 1919, 1920 and 
1923. , 
The full text of the summaries of the 
awards follows: 
Losses Are Allowed. 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa. .Overassessments 
income and profits taxes in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1920, $128,572.49; 1921, $47,~- 
906.44. 
A hearing was held February 1, 1929. 


The entire above overassessment for the | 


year 1921 and a portion ($110,378.25) 
of the overassessment for 1920 are 
caused by the allowance of deductions 
from gross income of the years in which 
incurred ‘for losses outstanding at the 
close of such years and.paid during the 
following years. (Section 246 (b) (6), 
Revenue Act of 1921; 
tailers Fire Insurance Company, 3 B. 
T. A. 1186). : 
By virtue of this adjustment the ac- 
counting for these losses in the said 
- years is consistent with adjustments 
made in prior .and subsequent years, 
avoiding a duplication of deductions. The 


. allowance for 1920 is in accordance with 


. a stipulation approved by _ the United 
States Board of tax appeals in the in- 
stant case, docket No. 13720. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ment for 1920 ($18,194.24) is caused by 
corrections of amounts reported in the 
return to reflect:f#ems both of gross m- 

. come and deductions therefrom upon the 
accrual basis.in accordance with the 
method .of accounting regularly em- 
ployed. Sections 212 and 232, revenue 
act .of 1918, paragraph 15, page 9 of 
Bulletin ““H” (Income tax rulings pecu- 
liar to insurance companies), published 
April 9, 1921. Refunded, 1920, $128,- 
572.49; 1921, $47,906.44. 


Deficiency Uncollectible. 


Lake Shipbuilding Company, Buffalo 
Marine .Construction . Company. (Succes- 
sér), Buffalo; N. Y. An. overassessment 
of income-and. profits taxes in favor of 
the above-named taxpayer is determined 
as follows: 1918, $114,339.70. 

A hearing was held June 12, 1929. The 
entire above overassessment represents 
a deficiency in tax assessed within the 
statutory period of limitations applicable 
thereto but not collected within the pe- 
riod provided therefor. Bowers v. New 
York and Albany Lighterage Company 
(273 U. S. 346). 4 : 

The allowance is in accordance with 
a stipulation approved by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals in the in- 

« stant case, Docket No. 24239, Abated, 
1918, $114,339.70 ‘ . 

Budd Wheel Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. An overassessment of income and 
profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer is determined as fol- 

lows: 1925, $57,714.83. : 

A hearing was held on April 19, 1929. 
Of the overassessment the amount of 
$14,158.65 is caused by the allowance 

‘ of a deduction in computing taxable in- 


“come of sales discounts allowed by the | 


taxpayer during the taxable year. Amer- 

ican Lace Manufacturing Company v. 

Commisisoner 8 B, T. A. 419, y 
A reduction in the v,aluation of the in- 


ventory as of December 31, 1925, causes | 


$34,689.30 of the above overassessment. 
After thorough and extensive examina- 
tion of the taxpayer’s books of account 
and other records by field examiners, it 
is determined that the valuation of the 
‘inventory as originally reported was ma- 
terially ‘overstated. Section 205 of the 
revenue act of 1926 and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

The soverassessment to the extent of 


Methods Adopted by B 


To Control Credit Situation Shown’ 


Means of Open 


Control of the credit system of Greatgained £24,000,000 in gold, then lost 
| £22,000,000 without changing its rate. |, 


Britain by the Bank of England is exer- 
cised in two ways, the discount rate and 
the open-market policy of the bank, but 


the term “discount rate” has an almost 
totally different meaning from that em- 


egulated by Fi 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


= Budgets 


ank of England 


xing Discount Rate }and by 
Market Policy. 


|Instead it relied entirely upon its open- 
market policy. Rate changes, moreover, 
| since the war have been less frequent 
than in former times. Between July 5, 


ployed in the United States, according | 1923, and March 5, 1925, a 4 per cent 
to a report on banking and trade finan-| rate prevailed for 20 months; from De- | 
cing in the United Kingdom prepared by|cember 3, 1925, to April 21, 1927, the 


of | 


Appeal of Re- | 


the American Trade Commissioner at 
London, Frederick E. Lee, just made pub- 
lic by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 


mation Bulletin No. 636. The full text 
of the section dealing with the control 
of credit; including control through dis- 
count rate, effect of gold movement, con- 
trol through open-market policy and re- 
course to the Bank of England in times 
of stringency, follows: 

Much has been written on the control 
which the Bank of England exercises on 
the credit system of Great Britain. A 


industrial ills through which Britain has 
been passing in recent years to the man- 
ner in which the credit policy of the 
| Bank of England has been administered. 
With this controversy this report is not 
concerned, but rather with the nature 
of the control which the bank maintains 
| over the credit system of the country. 
| ‘This control is exercised, as a rule, in 
one of two ways—the discount rate and 
the open-market policy of the bank. 
; These are the, principal methods also of, 
the Federal reserve system in the United 
| States in its efforts to adopt the volume 





of credit to the volume of business at a) 


| given time. 

| In the United Kingdom, however, the 
| term “discount rate” has an almost to- 
tally different meaning from that em- 
ployed in the United States. This dif- 
ference, as Burgess has pointed out, lies 
primarily in the methods by which banks 
in the two countries make advances to 
customers. As will be described in more 
detail later, the British banks make ad- 
vances to their ‘customers largely in the 
form of overdrafts, at a rate usually 


about 1 per cent above the Bank of Eng- | 
land rate, and do not require the promis- | 
sory notes which are in general use in| 


j the United States. The. British banks 
rarely borrow directly from the Bank of 
England, but adjust their position 
through their holdings of bankers’ bills 
and treasury bills and their loans to bill | 
brokers and discount houses. When nec- 
essary, the bill brokers sell bills to the 
Bank of England at the discount rate or 
borrow from the bank on the security | 
of such bills. In the United States, on| 
the other hand, the discount rate, or re- 
discount rate, applies to the promissory 
notes of customers, which member banks 
present with their indorsement to the 
reserve banks; 


their customers or by Government secu- 
rities.s Member banks also frequently 
borrow directly from the reserve banks 
at the discount rate. 

The control of the volume of credit | 
in both countries, however, depends upon 
the policy and operation of the central 
banking system. In banking circles in 
Great Britain it is asserted that every | 
new loan and every purchase of bills or 
securities by a central bank creates an/| 
equivalent deposit, thus increasing the 
case resources of other banks. This pro- 
vides the basis for an expansion in the | 


The report is contained in Trade Infor- | 


few critics have attributed certain of the| 


ur to the notes of the! 
member banks secured by the notes of | 


labout, within certain 
lor contraction of credit. 


rate was 5 per cent for 16% months, 
and between April 21, 1927, and Feb- 
ruary 7, 1929—21 months—a 4'% per} 
cent rate remained unchanged. In one 
|year in the decade of 1870-1880 there 
were 24 changes in the Bank of England 
rate. 


The control of credit within the coun- | 
try thus depends at the present time 
mainly upon the policy of the central | 
bank in making loans and in buying or} 
selling gold or securities. The discount | 
rate is, however, still important, and | 
when gold is leaving the country may | 
have to be resorted to in order to protect | 
|the gold reserves of the central bank. | 
The Cunliffe committee recommended | 
|that the recognized machinery, namely, | 
the raising and making effective of the! 
Bank of England discount rate, which | 
before the war operated to check both | 
a foreign drain of gold and a specula- 
tive expansion of credit within the coun- 
try, be kgpt in. working order, , The} 
open-market policy supplements rather | 
than supplants the discount rate as a} 
means of control, and the former is fre- 
quently used in both the United States 
and the United Kingdom to prepare the 
way for, or to give warning of, a change 
in the discount rate. 

Control through open-market policy is 
|well illustrated by the gold and credit 
situation in the United Kingdom during | 
/1928. During the first half of that year | 
£21,000,000 in gold was acquired by the 
|Bank of England which was partly neu- | 
|tralized by the sale of £12,000,000 of its 
|“other securities.” During July and Au- 
|gust, while gold acquisitions were only 
£3,000,000, Government and other securi- | 
ties were sold in large amounts. Thus | 
far the first eight months of the yeas! 
gold receipts of £24,000,000 were offset 
by the sale of both Government and 
other securities. Then when, in line with | 
the usual seasonal movement, the gold 
flow changed during the last four months | 
of the year with an outward movement 
of £22,000,000, the bank bought securi- 
ties in the open market sufficient to bal- | 
ance its loss of gold. 


McKenna, in describing the method by | 
which the Bank of England controls the 
credit policy of the country, states that | 
if the bank makes a loan, or discounts | 
bills) or buys gold or securities the | 
amount paid becomes bank cash, When | 
a loan made by the Bank of England is 
repaid, or discounted bills are met at | 
maturity, or gold or securities are sold, | 
| bank vash is correspondingly diminished. 
He draws the conclusion, therefore, that | 
variations in the quantity of money (in 
the broad sense of the term, including 
|deposits subject to check) are due to 
variations in. the total bank cash; and | 
that the total bank cash available is de- | 
termined almost wholly by the action of 
the Bank of England. Thus indirectly 








|the bank is in practice the controller of 
\the .olume of credit in Great Britain, 
{and by buying or selling, lending or call- 


ing in loans, discounting or disposing of 
bills, control is established over the 
credit system of the country, bringing 
limits, expansion 


| lished and not sent 


One item in the bank return, other 





ee we cory Fepayment than the item for bankers’ deposits, 
Gel Maik dideces \eak cack sae vorre. | Which relates to the connection between 
K s s ree | r rk c of at 
spondingly restricts the supply of money | me money —  ecalagpe ben “— 
or credit. The term “money” in its broad | assets side of the current returns, For 
sense includes all forms of currency, such| the week’s returns prior to that of No- 
as coins and paper notes, as well as bank|yember 28, 1928, the assets side of the 
deposits readily withdrawable by check, | return carried a single item for “other 
In its narrow sense the word ‘“‘money”| securities.” With the new return this 
means cash; that is, paper money and|item is now divided into two headings— 
Sor, Seeglation. Hence, _ the|“discounts and’ advances” and “securi- ; 
ank of England creates credit by dis-|ties,” the former showing th tent of 
| counting bills or by making advances,|the indebtedness of the => at eaves S 
its ‘action is of particular importance as|the bank. The London Economist ex- 
aes, epgit thos created is regarded as|plains the difference between the terms | 
cash by other banks. In the la “discounts and advances” “securi- 
the clearing cane ia London, "Sbanikers' | ties” ams Where a bill is ant ot | 
cash” means currency, together with bal-|the bank on the initiative of the money | 
ances at the Bank of England. |market it is ranked as a “discount” by | 
_ Prior to the war the control of credit; the bank; when the bank buys bills on 
in Great Britain was of a passive sort! own initiative an the open market as | 
and was regulated by the movement of |? ans of its market policy, they are 
gold into or out of the country. London | Moritse a oo ah nde ae se | 
was the great free gold market of the| tac” (+ a “ riage d a a a f meCUsls | 
world. If gold flowed into the country | "5 (under SS ) te | 
freely, credit and currency expanded, and p Sng Sermser cage TAs | 





;|mercial bills. 


. 


Federal Reserve Law 
Said to Have Failed 
To Meet Expectation 


Senator Nye Declares Con- 
gress Is Likely to Consider 
Banking and Financial 
Inquiry. 


One of the most 


reconvenes is the banking and financial 
question, Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), 


of North Dakota, stated August 10. 
The Federal Reserve Law has signally 


failéd to mect expectations in respect to | 
speculation, and the Federal Reserve | 


Board’s own statements make this fact 


| clear, Senator Nye stated. | 
Unless the banking interests of the 


country correct abuses that have grown 
up under the present system, an inves- 
tigation may be ordered by the Senate, 
Mr. Nye declared. 


The full text of Senator Nye’s state- | 


ment. follows: 

At the present time, in spite of at- 
tempts of the Federal Reserve Board to 
cut down the volume of what are known 
as brokers’ loans, in the New York dis- 
trict the total of these loans recently 
soared up close to $6,000,000,000. In 
other, words, there are loans of 


operations of the stock market. 
does éven this huge amount measure the 
entire total of speculative operations. 
It has been estimated that, in addition 


to the brokers’ loans in the New York | 
| district, at least $1,000.000,000 is so tied | 
| up in other parts.of the country. 
Federal Reserve Board, beginning as far 
| back as last winter, | 
that, tried to induce the member banks | 


The 
and even before 


in the Federal Reserve System to stop 
sending money to the East to be used to 
promote speculation. The Reserve Board, 
or a majority of its members, became 


| convinced that the orgy of trading on 
margins and gambling in stocks and se- | 
curities had reached a point of danger | 


and that it was hurtful to legitimate 
business, to agriculture, and to general 
industry. The Board, by getting redis- 
count rates raised, and by persuasion, 
endeavored to have the funds in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System kept in the com- 
munities where the banks are estab- 


feed the fiames of speculation. For some 
weeks it looked as if the Reserve Board’s 
policy would succeed and there would be 
a gradual reduction of the amount of 
money and credit used to bolster up stock 
market gambling. 
Brokers’ Loans Increased 
But the tide has shifted again and, with 


speculative operations going on at a fu-} 


rious speed, the total of brokers’ loans 


has swollen up to about as high a level | 


as it has ever reached. 

It has been demonstrated that it is im- 
possible to withdraw from the interior 
of the country the enormous sums now 
used for speculative purposes in the New 


| York district without affecting the gen- 
| eral credit of the American people. What 


has been happening for months is that 
interest rates for ordinary customers of 


| banks have been going up. Industry and 


agriculture and general lines of legiti- 
mate business have been paying eut more 


| in interest and the result is they are 
The | 
small concern or ordinary individual has | 
es- | 
| pecially, because the powerful concern 


handicapped to meet competition. 


felt this increase in interest rates 
or combination has been less subject to 


the increase and has had ways to avoid 


on it. 
Many complaints are coming from dif- 
ferent sections of the country that banks 


of the Reserve System are refusing or- | 


dinary loans to ordinary patrons and 
saying openly they are doing so because 
they can get a higher rate of interest 
by loaning their money in the Wall Street 
district. 


the national bank or the state bank, 
given certain privileges by law in order 


| to enable it to be of financial service to 


its locality, is failing to meet the very 
purpose for whick government, federal or 
state, provides a banking system. Con- 
gress in passing the Federal Reserve 
Act never dreamed that it was providing 
a great machine to feed the money of 
depositors of member banks into the 
whirlpool of the stock market. In fact, 
it was declared openly by. President Wil- 
son, and others prominent in securing 
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Credits 


United States Treasury Statement 


| Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business August 8, as made public August 10 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929. 
$57,810,522.74 
41,810,979.45 
63,868,961.29 


Corresponding 
| Period 
| RECEIPTS. This Month. Last Year 
Customs $13,693,816.02 $13,219,739.44 
| Income tax ve 4,836,216.36 9,207,690.89 
Misc, internal-revenue,. 13,687,156.62 13,867,682.04 
Foreign obligations— 
Principal .... 
PRUMEORE: 9% vw os sre weneen 
Railroad securities...., 
All others...... 


Fiscal Yr. 1930. 
$65,838,173.50 
39,719,769.78 
68,282,056.47_ 


25,000.00 
10,019,359.57 
317,810.99 
272,838.14 


eet ceees ‘ ‘ejihane.at 
692,776.94 


10,000,000.00 
63,838.74 


* 10,000,000.00 
‘ 27:247.81 


ts (re- 


YEARLY 


72,482.64 | 


important matters | 
likely to be considered when Congress | 


| Trust fund receip 
appropriated 
vestment) co beges ee 
Proceeds sale of surplus 


for in- 
1,326,075.02 


7,837,772.94 


6,654,709.68 | 


this | 
| amount on speculative paper, and that 
vast sum is being used to promote the | 


Nor | 


in to New York to} 


1,798,901.39 
2,809,902.90 
22,050,389.89 


~ $218,971,975.57 


| gS ee ee ee 
| Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
| Other miscellaneous. .., 


1,374,475.69 
500,085.21 
4,016,866.51 


2,221,835.08 
2,477,120.39 
23,450,616.60 


547,272.06 
897,105.84 
5,611,554.50 
$209,079,364.38 


$150,357,440.72 


$49,498,530.17 


$13,4382,327.25 


~ $54,220,817.93 


$26,596,424.78 


Total ordinary..... 


$193,788,797.21 
all. 


Excess of expenditures.. 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund interna] revenue 
Panama Canal . eebas 

Op. in Spee. Accounfs— 
PAMEITORER.. 23-55 Bin 
| War Finance Corp 
Shipping Board erty 
Alien property funds... 
Adj, service cert. fund.. 
-Civil-service ret. fund 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance... 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent.. 


$60,234,944.10 
1,175,120.60 
432,655.99 
1,999,756.25 
482,673.69 


$228,399,674.52 
17,514,151.96 
2,177,429.00 
14,526,080.66 
692,583.63 


$58,077,124.2 
*1,508,001.1¢ 
469,555.85 
5,574,677. 


$241,497,148.89 
19,213,797.60 
2,184,011.51 
14,103,110.24 
1,513,671.40 
sere 7101,285.63 
$2,862.05 
885,600.16 
42,695,941.84 
86,162.95 
#897,041.82 


1,586,326.63 
410,249.75 


' > 
$172,426.41 
419,767.16 
#231,907.72 
7693, 862.63 


$2/149'338.78 

484,741.11 
19,770,583.76 19,346,133.62 
1,101,968.57 5,394,196.35 
224°106.45 7 
re ae 197,600.00 
: 72,636.88 


$291,436,855.10 


$67,989,450. 00 


~ $308,870,3 19.53 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund........... $14,941,900.00 
| Ree, for estate taxes... ee a 


Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


$103,864,950.00 
$14,000.00 


503.25 


$5,000.00 


10,500.00 


$67,999,950.00 


~ $103,879,453.25 


$5,000.00  $14,941,900.00 


$62,930,857.42 


Total expenditures. 

Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included, 

*The figures for the month include $10,601.44 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$55,949.68 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


corresponding periods last year, the figures include $26,355 and $85,572.76, respectively. | 


+Excess of credits (deduct). {The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of 


$20,500,000 for the civil service retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the For- | 


eign Service retirement fund were imvested in special issues of 4 per cent Terasury notes 


ment and disability fund due June 30, of $3,482,257.53, together with a cash balance of 
| $117,742.47, aggregating $3,600,000, were likewise invested in the special Treasury note 
issues, making the total invested on this account $24,100,000. Also, other amounts avail- 
| able on July 1 for investment in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 
| aggregated $182,000, making the total investment on that account $398,000. Variations 


| in working cash balance account for any difference ‘in amounts charged above. 
ne ee are sai sce semen scar an tdci ata 


Procedure in Valuation of Leasehold 
For Computation of Tax Is Described 


Method of Calculating Benefits to Lessee Liable to Levy 
Explained By Specialist. 


By EARL T. LEWIS, rate of return applicable to the partic- 
Audit Review Division, Bureau of Cae leasehold being valued. 7 
Internal Revenue. For example: — 2 Sane = 
: . p 3 a 10-year life from March 1, 191s, an 
The valuation, as of March 1, 1913, of). $1,000 annual rental to be paid by the 
a leasehold acquired prior to that date! lessee, the taxpayer in this instance. The 
is necessary in determining (1) annual first step is to ane = “ of b yor 
| nt? aaa BOSS se| premises Occupied undér the lease. e 
| deductions for depreciation of the acne | eine tis 10 be $40,000, 


| over the balanee of the term, and (2) ea 
| gain or loss on sale or other disposition. | Method of Determ ining 


ied Sens ok Gari seo Vale of Lewwhoa 
| of acquis y als cesSary for oe sMivaes in , 
determining invested capital if the lease). S — ede ir ie rs a 
was acquired in exchange for stock either | '"CUS'TY, 4oca ped 
prior or subsequent to March 1, 1913. 
Prior to the issuance of Treasury De- 
cision 3414, approved November 25, 1922 
(C. B. I-2, 90), the attitude of the bureau 
with respect to the precise status of a 
leasehold, that is to say, the lessee’s rec- 


puted on the established value of the 
premises. Using the rate of five per 
cent as being a fair return, we get $2,000 
las the amount of earning which the 
|propertw should yield. 

The difference between the $1,000 an- 


7,885.32 | 
$114,201.77 | 


38,232.10 | 


187,876.45 | 


$359,436,805.10 | 


maturing June 30, 1934, In addition, interest on investments in the civil service retire- / 


jeral money market is next to be com- | 


| 


clearly defined. Depreciation of a lease 
was allowed under some form, and the 
actual cost of a lease was, of course, 
| allowed in invested capital. 

About the time of the publication of 


|not “property”” in the ordinary 
| and therefore was not subject to exhaus- 


a former lessee, or as a bonus or -ad- 
vance to the lessor, in addition to the 
| annual rental incident to the lease, was 
in the nature of additional rent and, un- 
der section 214(a)(1), could be charged 
off pro rata over the remaining term of 
| the lease as additional rent. 





| Theory Upheld by Court 
That Lease Is Property 


TWs attitude was changed about the|the Board of Tax Appeals in numerous | 


; | ognizable capital value therein, was not! 
having higher charges for money imposed | 


Treasury Decision 3414 the bureau took | 
the definite stand that a leasehold was 


| tion under section 214(a)(8) of the reve-| 1913. 
Of course, any such thing means that | 


nual rental paid and the $2,000 fair re- 
iturn on the premises occupied is, it is 
apparent, the rental saving which ac- 
lerues to the taxpayer by reason of a 
|favorable lease. Over 10 years the sav- 
ing will amount to $10,000. 

This sum reduced to present worth 
as of March 1, 1913, by an application 


sense,| of Hoskola’s formula will give the capi- 


|tal value of the leasehold at March 1, 
The present worth of each dollar 


nue acts, but that any amount paid for|of rental sayings as Shown by Hoskold’s 
the purchase of an assignable lease from| tables, applying a rate of 4 per cent 
for the sinking fund, compounded an- | 


inually, and 10 per cent as an annual re- 
‘turn of. capital, is $0.545581. 

Therefore, the March 1, 1913, value of 
the lease 
455.81. The rate of return to be used 
|\in computing leasehold values may be 
|higher or lower than 10 per cent, de- 
|pending on the particular facts involved. 


The use of Hoskold’s formula in valu-}| 


‘ing leaseholds has been recognized by 


passage of the Reserve Act that the mo-| time of the publication of Treasury De-| cases, several of which are Kaufman 


bilization of the country’s credit in the | cision 3760 (C. B. 1V-2, 154), following! Straus Co. 


(2 B. T. A. 718), Jewelers 


is $10,000 $0.545581, or $5,- | 


if more credit was created than was re- 


$7,895.40 is caused by a reduction of the 
‘ 1925 income by the application of a net 
loss for ‘1923. Section 206 (f) of the 
revenue .act uf 1924. A portion of the 
overassessment amounting to. $971.48 is 
caused by sundry minor adjustments to 
the reporting income including deductions 
for repairs and bad debts. Articles 104 
and 151 of regulations 69. The foregoing 
items have been carefully investigated 
. by field examiners anc the adjustments 
made ‘are in .accord with the law and 
» regulations applicable thereto, 1925, re- 
funded, $57,714.83. 


Depreciation of Assets. 


The John Illingworth Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Overassessments of income 
‘and profits taxes in favor of the above- 
named taxpayer are determined as fol- 
lows: 1919, $45,636.44; 1920, $5,987.93; 
1923, $2,268.57. 
A hearing was held June 20, 1929. The 
allowance of additional deductions for 
the depreciation of tangible assets for 
the years 1919 and 1920 causes $7,924.27 
of the overassessments for those years. 
As a result of field investigations and 
conferences in the Bureau it is deter- 
mined that the deductions claimed in the 
‘veturms -were less than the reasonable 
allowances authorized by section 234(a) 
' (17) of the revenue act of 1918. Accord- 
ingly, additional ‘allowances are made. 
Knoxville Brick Company vy. Commis- 
sioner, 12 B; T. A. 431. 
Adjustments to the reported amounts 
of gross sales for 1919 and 1920 cause 
$40,688.09 of the overassessments for 
_ those years. After thorough and exten- 
sive field investigations of the taxpay- 
er’s accounting records it.is determined 
*that the gross sales were not reported 
upon the calendar year basis in accord- 
ance with the method of accounting reg- 
ularly employed by the taxpayehkin keep- 
ing its books and upon which basis the 
-returns were filed. Accordingly, the re- 
ported: gross sales have heen correctly 
adjusted and on the basis consistent with 
that used in determining a deficiency in 


quired prices rose. If gold flowed out, | 
credit and currency contracted and prices | 
tended to fall. If gold supplies became | 
dangerously low, the Bank of England| 
raised its rate of discount, which caused | 
money to be left in London rather than| 
remitted abroad and attracted foreign | 
balances to London. 

Since the war central banks have been! 
less dependent upon the movements of 
gold for their control of the credit struc- | 
ture. During 1928 the Bank of England! 
was reported to have deliberately aban-| 
doned changes in its rate as an instru-| 
ment of control. In that year the bank! 
99 | 


212, revenue act of 1918; articles 531, 22, 
and 25/ regulations 45, 

Of the overassessment for 1919 the| 
amount of $2,692.55 results from an in-| 
crease to the reported cost of purchases | 
since an investigation by,a field exam: | 
iner discloses that the taxpayer errone- 
ously understated the cost of the pur-| 
chase in its return. Section 234 (a) (1),| 
revenue act of 1918; articles 561 and| 
101, regulations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment for | 
1919 in the amount of $319.46 is caused 
by the allowance of an additional deduc- | 
tion representing a loss sustained on the, 
abandonment of certain machinery dur-' 
ing that year. Section 234 (a) (4), rev- 
enue act of 1918, articles 143 and 561, 
regulations 45; King Lumber and Oil! 
Company v. Commissioner 4 B. T. A.| 
1253. 

The entire overassessment for the year | 
1923 is caused by the application of the 





Sections 232 and $2,268.57, 


operating net loss sustained in 1922 as 
a’ deduction from gross income.  Sec- | 
tion 204, revenue act of 1921; articles | 
1601 to 1605, inclusive, regulations 62. 

The foregoing adjustments for the 
years 1920 and 1923 are in accordance | 
with a stipulation apnroved by the United | 
States Board of Tax Appeals in the in- | 
stant case, docket Nos. 22193 and 30025. | 
Credited: | 1919, $26.326.16; refunded, | 
1919, $19,310.28; 1920, $5,987.93; 1923, | 


|market is said to be “in the bank.” 


British commercial or joint-stock banks | 
are not compelled to keep a regular pro- | 


portion between their cash and deposits 
as is the case in the United States. Ir 
practice, however, funds to the extent 


of about 11 per cent of their liabilities | 


are kept in cash, including currency in 


the banks’ vaults and tills and balances | 


with the Bank of England. The ratio 
of cash to current, deposit, and other 
accounts for the 10 London clearing 
banks for the month of March, 1929, 
averaged 10.56 per cent. Call money 
with bill brokers and British 


fense for British banks. 
are readily available to the banks when 
needed. 

Up to the prevailing or determined 
ratio the banks will meet the needs of 


the money market by lending freely or | 
When periods of | 
stringency occur, however, such banks | 
call in money which has been lent at call | 


by discounting bills. 


or on short notice and will not discount 
bills. 


England for assistance. 


1 | 
The Bank of England stands ready to |a great question. 


discount for its custoniers approved bills 
of exchange with not less than'lb days | 
to run before maturity, or to lend money | 
on the. security of satisfactory bills or | 
acceptances. In practice thebank makes 
a charge of one-half of 1 per cent over 
its rate for loans or ad¥arices to the 
market. Advances may’ ‘be niade also on | 


gilt-edged securities of the “terminal” or | 
floating type”’—that. is, ‘stocks which | 
have only a short time to run before 


“ 


they mature. 


When;, this happens the 
Bank of Eng 


land can exercise a power- 


fu\. influence over’ ithe value of money | 
in the market.*It‘is in a position to | , , 
xact its own rates, | kota is chairman. 
; for the accommo- | —>> 
dation is usually higher than that which | 


dictate terms and to 
and the price charaed 


had been 


open market. The bank always insists, 


moreover, upon the loans being taken | 


| centers of speculation must be stopped. | the court’s decision in the case of Hen-| Building Co, (2B. T. A. 540), and State 


bills of ex- | 
change stand as the second line of de- | 
Such resources | 


The bill brokers or other holders | 
of bills who must have cash have no | 
alternative but to apply to the Bank of , 


previously obtainable in the | 


law. | 
Expectations Not Met | 

That the Federal Reserve Law has sig- 
| mally failed to meet expectations in re-| 
spect of speculation is too plain to need 
argumént. The Federal Reserve Board’s | 
own statements made the fact absolutely 
clear. A tremendous proportion of the} 
country’s money and credit is being 
suckeé up from the interior and, as one 
high authority expresses it, “siphoned” | 
into Wall Street. 

It doubtful if any sound-minded 
economists can be found who really be- 
| lieve this condition of affairs is health- 

ful to the nation or that it can fail to 
| hurt the general business of the country. 
Inevitably, the farmer and the small 
business man, the ordinary manufactur- 
ing plant, the ordinary industry, must 
suffer. 

Not long ago press reports declared 
that $500,000,000 of Iowa money had! 
been sent to the East and thrown into 
the channels of speculation. 

What is to be done about it? That is 
It is perhaps even 
more important than tariff. It is doubt- 
ful if so-called farm relief can ever be 
effective so long as the condition de- 
scribed is not remedied. Unless the 
banking interests of the country correct 
the abuses that have grown up under 
the present system, but which are not 
necessarily a part of the system, a 
sweeping investigation of the whole fi- 
nancial, banking and speculative situa- 
tion with a view to legislation may be 
ordered before many weeks by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
of which Senator Norbeck of South Da- 


1s 


over its rate; hence it has a very effec- 
tive control’ over the market and is able, 
under normal .conditions, to bring the 
market rate somewhat into line with its 


for a full week at one-half of 1 per cent/ own rate of discount, 


s 


To stop the movement of money of the | rici v. Reinecke (3 Fed. (2d) 34), i he 
people into speculation was supposed | question of the precise status of a lease) mula was also followed in Solicitor’s 
to be one of the main purposes of the | for income-tax purposes first got into the Recommendation 5798 (C,. B. IV-1, 267 


Federal courts in this case. 
The court held that a lease was “ prop- 


erty” in the ordinary sense, in the same, 


manner as any other property used in a 


trade or business, such as patents, fran- | 
or the! 


chises, etc., and that the cost 
March 1, 1913, value, as the case might 
be, could be recovered through annual 
deductions for depreciation under section 
214(a) (8). 


It would follow that where a lease is|Positors, it wa 
sold, or properly charged off as a loss in- |? 


curred in a transaction entered into for 
profit, the cost or March 1, 1913, value, 
if any, would have to be reduced by de- 
preciation allowable (or allowed, depend- 


ing upon the revenue act under which| 2! 


the case arose) up to the date of final 
disposition. 
Co., 4'B, T. A. 933.) 

The value of a lessee’s interest in prop- 
erty at any given period must be the 


amount which a purchaser, having the| 


choice of acquiring the lessee’s interest 
or entering into negotiations for acquir- 
ing a lease of some other comparable 


(Capital City Investment! °? 


The | Safety Co. (13 B. T. A. 1385), The for- | 


). 


Postal Savings System 
Showing Steady Growth 
The postal savings system maintained 


by the Post Office Department is show- 
ing a steady growth in the amount of 


|deposits and in the numbér of new de- 


s stated orally at the De- 
artment August 10. 

The postal savings system, it was de- 
clared, is not competing with private 
banking institutions, with which it is 
maintaining friendly relations. The De- 
nent, it was explained, is not pre- 
pared to amnounce at this time the extent 
f the growth in the postal savings sys- 
tem, pending the completion of an official 
audit of the business done for the fiscal 
year which closed June 30, 1929, 

It is more generally realized that the 
postal service is a noncompetitive insti- 
tution for the purpose of advancing the 
general welfare by encouraging saving, 
it was added. 


property, would be wiling to pay in order 
to acquire the lessee’s interest. (A ppeal | 
of Northern Hotel Co., 3B. T. A. 1099.) 

One method of determining the March 
1, 1918, value of a leasehold is by cap- 
italizing the difference between the rent 
reserved in the lease and the rent which 
a lessee making a like lease on March 1, 
1913 (or the basic date), would have been| 


Increase Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


banks in leading cities for the week end- 
required to pay over the remaining pe-|ing August 7, made public August 10, 
riod of the lease. laggregated $18,971,000,000 or 5.7 per 

However, in order to arrive at the ac-|cent above the total reported for the pre- 
tual value, the estimated saving in rental 
should be discounted in an appropriate 
manner, becaase a purchaser on March 1, 
1913, would expect to recover mot only| 
the purchase price but also a reasonable 
retorn upon the investment over the un- 
expired term of the lease, 

This is accomplished by the use of|pared with $17,117,000,000 for the pre- 
Hoskold’s formula, using rates thnerein|ceding week and $12,890,000,000 for the 
lof 4 per cent for the sinking fund and alweek ending August 8 of last year. 


total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 


weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 





ported to the Federal Reserve Board by | 


ceding week and 39 per cent above the | 


approximately $18,076,000,000, as com- | 
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Finance 


Stock Issue Granted 
_ For Construction of 
Depot at Cincinnati 


Short-term Notes of $5,250,- 
000 By Terminal 


Company Also 
Authorized. 


The Cincinnati Union Terminal Com- 
pany has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, J¢ was an- 
nounced on August 10, to issue preferred 
stock and notes, the proceeds of the sale 
of which are to be expended in connec- 
tion with the construction by the appii- 
cant of a wnion passenger station and 
equipment terminal at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The full text of the announcement of 
the action of Division 4 in this arid other 
uncontested cases on its finance docket 
follows: 

Supplemeftal report and order in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 4085, Bonds of States- 
boro Northern Railway,. extending for 
five years the maturity date of $120,000 
of first-mortgage 6 per cent bonds which 
matured June 1, 1929, approved. 

Report and order in Finance Doéket 

No. 7731, authorizing the Cincinnati Un- 
ion Terminal Company to issue $3,000,000 
of 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
consisting of 30,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 a share, and $5,250,000 of 
short-term notes; the stock to. be sold 
at not less than par and accrued diyi- 
|dends and the notes at ‘not less than 
their face amounts, and the proceeds ex- 
pended in connection with the construc- 
| tion by the applicant of a union passenger 
station and equipment terminal at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, approved. 
_ Second supplemental report and order 
in Finance Docket No. 6899, authorizing 
| the Georgia & Florida Railroad (1) to 
issue a short-term note or notes in the 
aggregate principal amount of $26,344 
and (2) to conditionally issue not ex- 
| ceeding $1,100,000, aggregate principai 
amount, of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series A, by assignment and 
transfer of the carrier’s interest therein 
| as collateral security for a short-term 
note, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance 
Docket No. 7666, authorizing the Balti- 
more &O'hio Railroad Company to aban- 

| don part of its Robinson Run branch, in 

Harrison County, W. Va., approved. 


Cou 


| Changes in Status Shown 
For Various National Banks 


Changes in the status of National 
banks were announced by the Comp- 


troller of the Currency, August 10, as 
follows: 

_ Charter issued: The First National Bank 
in Cooperstown, N. Dak.; capital, $50,000; 
president, IL. Almklov; cashier, R. A. Ham- 
mer, 

Application to organize received with title 
requested: The Willmar National Bank, 
Willmar, Minn.; capital, 100,000; corre- 
spondent, J. W. Black, 806 First National 
Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Changes of title: The Briggs National 
Bank of Clyde, N. Y., to “The Briggs Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of: Clyde.” 
The First National Bank of Walton, N. Y., 
to “The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
| pany of Walton.” 
| Voluntary liquidation: The First National 
| Bank of Bement, III.; capital, $50,000; effec- 
j tive June 29, 1929; liquidating agent, The 
| State Bank of Bement, Ill.; absorbed by The 
State Bank of Bement, III. 





|Improvement of Business 


In Finland Shown This Year 


Business in Finland for the first half 


| of 1929 was greatly improved over that 
|for the same period of 1928, the Com- 
| mercial Attache, Frederick B. Lyon, has 
cabled, it was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce August 10. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 
Business during July showed gener- 
ally increased activity largely because 
of seasonal influences. The financial 
stringency continued, although not so 
acute as im the earlier months. Indus- 
trial /conditions improved gradually be- 
} cause of seasonally increased activities, 
Bankruptcies and protested bills com ° 
jtinued high. The stock exchange turn- 
over was lower and the index remained 
| practically unchanged. The labor mar- 


| [Contineced on Page 10, Column 6.] 


esc ith a a tae 
a 
| Foreign Exchange 
Lepncstestbeprniriansnanniteteitantteniediaiiiintaaacn etiam 
| New York, August 9—The Federal -Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
| In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922 dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
/in the New York market at noon today for 
Leable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . Are ae 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........++ 
Denmark (krone) << wethas 
; England (pound sterling) ....... 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ae 
Germany (reichsmark) .. 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) = ae ae 
Hungary (pengo) ......... 
Italy (lira) Oy, ta baie a Ae 
| Norway (2hoty) ....+:seseecccvece 
Poland Comemda) ..050.:0¢ecnneeih 
Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
| Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| China (Chefoo tael) Daas 
| China (Hankow tael) ..........08 
China (Shanghai tael) .........++5 
|China (Tientsin tael) ae ee 
|China (Homg Kong dollar) ....... 
Ching (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tienmtsin or Peiyang dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) ...........5: 
India (rupee) wi aha 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (S$. S,) (dollar 
| Canada (dollar) 
| Cuba (peso ) js beaeaie 
Mexico (peso) oveweeeeneae 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) .-. 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) cerceeeeenncenes 
Colombia (peso) errs++s 


14.0736 


. 484.7755 
* (02.5153 


| 
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Prohibition 


Decree of Closure 


Held to Be Limited 
To Part of Building 


Prohibition Violations Prior | 


To New Structure 
May Be Used as 


Evidence. 


UNITED STATES, COMPLAINANT, V. DANIEL 
J. (OR DONALD) HuriLey, WILLIAM (oR 
THOMAS) MANSFIELD, AND DANIEL E, 
Hurtey. District Court FOR THE 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


The defendant’s contention that viola- 
tions of the National Prohibition Act 
committed prior to the erection of the 
structure, which the Government sought 
to abate as a common nuisance under 
Section: 22 of Title II of the National 
Prohibition Act, could not be admitted 
‘as evidence to show the existence of the 
nuisance, was overruled by the District 
Court for the Northern District of New 
York in the opinion herein. 

The Court declares that the purpose 
of injunctive relief against such nui- 
sances is not to punish for past offenses, 
but to prevent future illegal acts. The 
illegal acts had been committed in a 
small dining room of the defendant’s 
roadhouse, and the Court holds that the 
decree of closure shall not affect the re- 
maining portions of the spacious and pa- 
latial structure which represented a large 
investment. 

Oliver D. Burden (Howard W. Clasen 
and John W. Genaway on the brief) for 


| ARMSTRONG CorK & INSULATION Co. V. 
BANNER Rock Propucts Co. APPLICA- 
TION FOR CANCELLATION No. 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
| PATENTS. ‘ 

| HE decision of the Examiner of 
Trade-Mark Interferences dismissing 


OF 





the petition for cancellation of the mark | 


“Rock Cork,” in which the word “Rock” 
appearéd above the word “Cork” and 
the letters “O” and “K” were enlarged 


so as to serve as parts of both words, ; 


| used as a trade mark for insulating ma- 
terial or mineral origin, was affirmed, it 
being found that the petitioners had not 
used a similar mark or notation. 

The petitioner, was overruled in its 
contention that the mark should be can- 
celled because of deception of the pub- 


lic incident to the use of the word “cork” | 


in the trade mark, whereas there was 
no cork present in registrant’s goods, the 
First Assistant Commissioner stating 
that the decisions make it plain that 


such deception would not sustain a peti-| 


tion for cancellation or a suit for in- 


fringement. 


Edward S. Rogers; Francis L. Browne, 
Dudiey Browne and Thomas L. Mead, 
Jr., for Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co.; Lockwood, Lockwood, Goldsmith & 
Galt for Banner Rock Products Co. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, on ap- 
peal of the petitioner, Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Company, of the decision 
of the examiner of trade-mark interfer- 
ences dismissing the petition and rec- 
ommending that the registration of the 
Banner Rock Products Company be not 


1685, | 


the Government; James M. Noonan and cancelled. 
Roscoe Irwin for the defendants. 

The full text of the opinion of District 
Judge Bryant follows: 

This is an action brought pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 22, Title 
II, of the Act of Congress of October 
28, 1919, known as the National Pro- 
hibition Act, for the purpose of enjoin- 
jng and abating a common nuisance, as 
defined by Section 21, Title II, of said 
Act, claimed to be existing at the prem- | 
ises known as the “Halfway House,” | 
situate on the west side of the Glen) 
Falls Lake George highway in the| 


Wording and Design 
Of Trade Mark Given 


The registrant obtained its registra- 
tion March 5, 1912, No. 85641, for the 
mark “Rock Cork,” the word “Rock” 
appearing above the word “Cork” and 
the common letters “O” and “K” being 
| enlarged so as to serve as parts of both 
words. The goods upon which the mark 


is of mineral origin. The petitioner does 
not allege use of the registrant’s mark, 
or any other mark as a trade mark or 
in a descriptive sense, which is confus- 


is used is an insulating material which | 


County of Warren owned and occupied 

by defendant Hurley, and for the pur- 

pose of restraining the defendants from 

the continuance of said nuisance. 
Admits Charges. 

Defendant Hurley acquired the prem- 
ises known as the “Halfway House” 
sometime about the year 1920, and has 
conducted the same as a road house 
since that date. There is not any’ dis- 
pute but that between the years 1920 
and 1926 the National Prohibition Act 
was violated at said place and that dur- 
ing said time, or at least at different 
times during said period, liquors were 
kept there for the purpose of barter and 
sale. In the fall of 1925 defendant Hur- 
ley began alterations to the. buildings, 
which were completed about June 1, 1927. 
The building known as the “Halfway 
House” was razed and a larger and more 
commodious structure erected in its 
place. The new building was completely 
refurnished. The records seem to in- 
dicate Ahat Mansfield acted as bar tender 
and this is not in any way disputed. 
Defendants contend that violations of the 
National Prohibition Act committed prior 
to June 1, 1927, cannot be considered 
in this proceeding, as evidence tending 
to show the existence of a nuisance, be- 
cause the structure in which those viola- 
tions occurred has been torn down and 
a new structure in its place 
This contention is untenable. “If the 
transgressions have ceased before the 
bill is filed and before proceedings are 
instituted and if it appears that they 
will not be repeated, injunctional relief 
will not be granted.” Shore v. U. S. 
282 Fed. 857-859. 

In the instant case, the mere tearing 
down, between seasons so to speak, of 
the old building and replacing in its 
stead a more commodious and palatial 
structure used for the same purposes 
and under the same management and 
control does not make it appear that 
the transgressions will not be repeated. 


Continued Sales. 
From the testimony in the case, the 


Court finds that the Government estab- | 
of the! 
premises known as the “Halfway House,” | 


lished the fact that portions 
which portions are hereinafter more par- 
ticularly referred to, were used, more 
or less continuously, as places where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold and kept for 
sale in violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act. This conclusion is reached 
despite the fact that the Court is com- 
pelled, under the testimony in this case, 


to hold that Prohibition Agent Neil did! 


not purchase any liquor on said premises 
on the 29th day of October, 1927. The 
testimony, written and oral, exclusive of 
any alleged violjation on October 29, 
1927, leads conclusively 
named conclusion. The existence 
nuisance having been established, 
nuisance is presumed to continue to exist, 
Englar v. U. S..25 Fed. (2d) 37. 

In cases of this kind, injunctional re- 
lief is granted not for the purpose of 
punishing for past offenses, but for the 
purpose of preventing future violations. 


to 


of a 


One Room Closed. 

Its purpose is not to destroy or ham- 
per the carrying on of legitimate en- 
terprises, but to prevent future acts. The 
yelief should be limited to the ac- 
eomplishment of these purposes. The 
premises bere affected represent a large 
investment. A legitimate, thriving busi- 
ness is carried on in the major portions 
ef the premises. The evidence not 
such as to warrant the conclusion that 
any portions of the premises other than 
the so-called small dining room at the 
left of the hall and the so-called bar 
room or chauffeur’s dining room have 
been used in violations of law. 

+ Under the evidence the Court must 
limit the decree of closure to those por- 
tions of the building. 


A decree of 


is 


permanent injunction 


against the defendants and for the clo-! 


sure for one year from the date of said 
decree of those portions of the premises 
known as the “Halfway House” described 
qs the small dining room at the left of 
the hall, and the so-called bar room or 
¢hauffeur’s dining ‘room, may be sub- 
mitted. 

, August 1, 1929. 


erected. | 


the above-| 


the ! 


ingly similar to the registrant’s mark. The 
petitioner sets up use of the descriptive 
word“corkboard” upon its goods but does 
not, as above noted, claim confusion of 
names or marks or descriptive terms but 
does base its claim for damage upon the 
ground that the registrant’s mark is de- 
ceptive in that it includes the word 
“cork” when there is no cork present in 
registrant’s goods and the public is, in 
consequence, deceived by the mark of the 
registrant used upon such goods. Peti- 
tioner claims damage to it because by the 
registrant’s use of this alleged deceptive 
trade mark “it makes possible a fictitious 
and unfair competition 
corkboard of which petitioner is a large 
manufacturer, thus damaging petitioner 
in its business, cheapening and disparag- 
ing its products and casting discredit on 
genuine corkboard and the price at 
which genuine corkboard must be sold on 
account of the character, quality and cost 
of the ingredients. The registration of 
the said alleged trade mark ‘Rock Cork’ 
in the Patent Office lends official sanction 
to this misrepresentation and misdescrip- 
tion and damages petitioner.” 


Manufacture of 


Product Explained 


Both parties have taken testimony. It 
is in evidence that the registrant pro- 
duces its product by melting argillaceous 
limestone in a_ particularly designed 
equipment and while the limestone 
melted there is injected into it under 
high pressure a jet of air or steam with 
the result that the material is shredded 
into fibers. This material is termed 
“rock wool.” This latter material is then 

melted binder, and then 


1S 


mixed with a 
molded into different thicknesses, dried 
and placed on the market as “Rock Cork.” 

It satisfactorily appears that the regis- 
trant has been engaged in this  busi- 
ness of selling this product under this 
trade mark for over 20 years, that its 


Deduction for New York Tax 
On Motor Fuel Is Allowed 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
from such tax, so far as possible, on per- 
sons Who use the public highways of the 
State for operating motor 


that end, subject to the 
division 


provisions of sub- 
5 of this section. 

3. Any person who shall buy any motor 
fuel, on which the tax imposed by this 
ar@cle shall have been paid, and shall con- 
sume the sime in any manner except in 
the operation of a motor vehicle upon or 
over the highways of this State, shall be 
reimbursed, by the amount of such tax in 
the manner and subject to the conditions 
herein provided. All claims for reimburse- 
ments shall be made by affidavit in such 
form and cont:.ining such information, and 
be presented within such time, as the State 
tax commission, by rules and regulations, 
shall prescribe, and the claimant shall sat- 
isfy the department of taxation and finance 
that he has borne the tax and that the mo- 


tor fuel has been consumed by him in a 


}manner other than the operation of a mo- 


tor vehicle 
this State. 

Section 23(c) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deductions 
taxes paid or accrued within the taxable 
year, with certain exceptions not here 
material, 
promulgated under the Revenu Act of 
1928, provides that in general taxes are 
deductible only by the person upon whom 
they are imposed, 


upon or the 


over highways of 


From the foregoing quoted sections of 
the New York statute imposing a tax 
on gasoline and other motor fuel, it ap- 
pears that the tax was intended to be 
imposed upon those purchasers of gaso- 
line in the State of New York who use 
the gasoline as a propelling power for 
motor vehicles upon the public highways, 
etc., of the State. It is held, therefore, 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 28(e) of the Revenue Act of 1928 
and article 151 of Regulations 74, that 
the motor fuel tax imposed by the State 
of New York is deductible in the income 
tax return of the consumer who pays it 
and to whom it is not refunded. ff, 
or made a part of the business expense 
of such consumer, it can not be deducted 
by him separately as a tax, 


with genuine | 


vehicles thereon, | 
and the following refunds are provided to} 


Article 151 of Regulations 74, | 


however, the tax in question is added to | 


j 
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Baking Industry 


| Examiner Is Sustained in Dismissal of Suit for Cancellation 
Of Notation “‘Rock Cork.” 


business has slowly increased until in 
|the 10 years preceding 1927 there were 
sold something over 19,000,000 board 
| feet, and in 1927, the production reached 
over 3,703,000 board feet. It is also in 
evidence that as early as 1909, the peti- 
tioner was and has been continuously 
| since aware of the registrant’s business 
| of selling the goods under its mark (reg- 

The 


| 
| 
' 


|} istrant’s exhibits 29, 30, and 81). 
{testimony on behalf of registrant like- 
| wise shows that it has at all times in 
| the conduct of its business, its advertis- 
ing, etc., made it plain to the purchasing 
|public that its goods were of mineral 
origin and nowhere is there any indica- 
| tion that it sought to convey to the pub- 
lic the impression that its goods ac- 
tually included cork. It thus appears 
that for some 20 years the petitioner and 


the registrant companies have been in; 


competitive business and the petitioner 


has not made any efforts to prevent rd 


registrant from selling its goods under 
its trade mark. Notwithstanding this 
length of time that both parties have 


|conducted business in the same or sub-| 
|; stantially the same field no actual con- 


fusion is shown. 


Testimony of Witness 
On “Cork” Is Cited 


On behalf~of petitioner a considerable 
number of witnesses have indicated their 
view that the presence of the word| 
“cork” in registrant’s trade mark. would 


indicate to them that cork was present | 


in the registrant’s goods. Many of these 
witnesses have not qualified as experts, | 
none claim to have ever dealt in “Rock 


| Cork,” and since goods of this character 
would be largely purchased by pe 


rsons 


who were fairly familiar with thermo-in- 


| sulating materials, the testimony of peti- 


tioner’s witnesses is not deemed persua- 
sive that the general public, much less 
that part of it which purchases petition- 
er’s goods, would be or has been deceived 
into believing registrant’s goods contain 
cork. The petitioner has shown that it con- 
ducts a very large business in cork- 
board; that it began such business some 
three or four years before the registrant; 
that its business is very widespread and 
is very great, about 72,000,000 feet be- 
ing sold annually. 


Similar Cases 


Outlined By Court 

From the foregoing it is apparent the 
first question to be considered is whether 
petitioner has shown that it is damaged | 
by the registration of registrant’s mark. | 
Obviously if petitioner is not damaged 
by the registration, it has no ae 
here. The petitioner seeks to sustain its 
allegations as to damage by reference 
to several adjudicated cases but it is 
thought they are not determinative of 
petitioner’s contentions. The case of| 
Stone v: Dugan Piano Co., 220 F. 837, | 
while well stating the effects of decep-| 
tion and fraud, was a suit for infringe-} 
ment of a copyright. The case of Uri} 
v. Hirseh, 123 F. 568, was a suit for| 
the infringement of a trade mark and it} 
was held the complainant could not pre-| 
vail because it had used the trade name | 
in a fraudulent manner. The case of | 
Levy & Co. v. Uri, 135 O. G. 1363, 31} 
App. D. C. 441, was a trade-mark inter- 
ference. While those cases clearly} 
enough are to the effect that a trade 
mark, if fraudulent in its nature or if} 
the business conducted under it is fraud- 
ulent, cannot be sustained, and if 
registrant’s mark were held, decep-! 
tive possibly they would support a 
conclusion that such mark was not 
properly registered, yet those ad- 
judicated cases have no bearing upon 
the petitioner’s allegation of damage 
or its right to have the .registrant’s 
mark canceled. The other adjudicated 
cases referred to by petitioner, Nairn 
Linoleum Company vy. Ringwalt Linoleum 
Works, 237 O. G. 919, 46 App. D. C.| 
64; Krank v. Phillippe, 321 O. G. 461, 
54 App. D. C. 180, and Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Co, v. 
709, 54 App. D. C. 91, do not support 
the petitioner’s right to have the regis- 
trant’s mark canceled since in all those 
cases the petitioner, as clearly pointed 
out in the decisions, was using the trade 
mark of the other party either as a trade 
mark or in a descriptive sense or was 
using a notation confusingly similar. 
No such conditions appear in the instant 
case. Furthermore, it is deemed the 
holding of the Court of Appeals of the 
Sixth Circuit in the case of American 
Washboard Co. v. Saginaw Mfg. Co., 103 
F, 281, and that of the Supreme Court 
in Mosler Safe Co, v. Ely-Norris Safe 


|Co., 273 U. S. 132, are conclusive against | 
|the petitioner’s standing in the instant 
| 


proceeding. Those decisions make it very 
plain that deception of the public does 
not create a private right which would 
sustain a petition for cancelation or a 
; suit for infringement. It is deemed that 
for this reason and because petitioner has 
not used a similar mark or notation, the 
petition should be dismissed. Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Co. y, Fuller, 134 O. G. 
1299, 30 App. D. C. 411; 
Typewriter Co. v. Dick Co., 163 O. G. 
730, 36 App. D. C. 175; Arkell Safety 
|Bag Co, v. Safepack Mills, 314 O. G. 
3, 53 App. D. C. 218. 


Trade Mark Said 


Not to Be Misleading 


With the above disposition of the peti- 
tion it does not seem necessary to 
enter into a further discussion of the 
grounds upon which damage to the 
petitioner is predicated. It will be suf- 
| ficient to note that the conclusion 
of the examiner of trade mark interfer- 
ences that the registrant’s trade mark is 
not deceptive or misleading is deemed 
sound. This is regarded as especially 


proper in view of registrant’s activities | 


in explaining to purchasers the charac- 
ter of its goods, and in view of the fact 
that the part of the public that would 
be deceived by the trade mark when at- 
tached to the goods is so small and gen- 
erally uninformed as to such matters as 
to be negligible. The finding of the ex- 
aminer of interferences, that the long de- 
lay, substantially 20 years, during which 
registrant has been carrying on an ex- 
tensive and growing business in its prod- 
ucts sold under its mark is persuasive 
that petitioner has not been damaged, is 
believed fully justified. 

The decision of the examiner dismiss- 
ing the petition and recommending the 
registration be not cancelled is affirmed. 

August 6, 1929. 


The Borden Co., 319 O. G. | 


Underwood | 


Alleged Deception in Trade Mark Held | Revision of Decree 
Not to Justify Action for Infringement : 


Urged By Farmers 
And Cattle Raisers 


Resolutions Adopted By Var- 
ious Organizations Accom- 
pany Petition of Packers 
To Court. 





| “consent decree.” The full text of these 
| resolutions follow: 
Resolution of the American Farm | 
| Bureau Federation, passed June 29; 1929: 
“Recognizing the change in conditions | 
| which brought about the issuance of the | 
| packers’ consent decree; recognizing that 
| the decree is now discriminatory in that | 
it bars four prominent packers from a! 
| field open not only to their present com- 
| petitors, but to all others who are now 
entering or may enter the field of pro- | 
| cessing-and retailing meats, appreciating 
that the widening margin between whole- 
sale and retail cost can and does curtail | 
the consumption of meats, it is the opin- 
ion of the American Farm Bureau fed- 
}eration that the interests of its mem- | 
| bers can be best served by modification 
of the decree: It is moved and seconded 
| that this organization go on’ record as | 
| favoring the modification of this decree.” | 
| Views of Stock Growers. | 
Resolution of the Nebraska Stock- 
growers Association, passed June 1, | 
11929: “Believe that the cost of retail- 
ing meat is excessive under the present | 
|. system of distribution, we urge repeal | 
of such portions of the packers’ consent | 
decree that prevents the packers from 
owning and operating retail markets.” | 
Resolution of the Oregon Horse and | 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, passed June} 
3-4, 1929: “Whereas certain specified 
| packers are prevented by the so-called 
| consent decree from engaging in the re- 
| tail business, from handling other lines 


| 
~ [Continued from Page 5.] | 


|of foodstuffs, and from operating, or} 


Trade-Marks 
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EGLIGENCE: Evidence: 
ant to Cause of Injury: 
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Continental Baking Co. 


PROHIBITION: Nuisance: 


ROHIBITION: Nuisance: 


dence of violations of the act prior to the time of the erection of the present 
structure is admissable to prove the existence of the nuisance.—United 
States v. Hurley et al.—(District Court for the Northern District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1390, Col. 


'from having ownership in, stockyards; | 


| and whereas these privileges are not de- 
; nied to other packers, nor are retailers 


| prevented from engaging in the meat- 
| packing business in competition with the 


| packers specified in the consent decree; | 
| and whereas the packers specified in this | 
| decree handle about 70 per cent of the} 
| beef sold in the United States, and any’) 
| artificial restraint of their trade equally | 
| restrains the producers of beef cattle| 


Trade 


CANCELLATION: 


material, held: 


(Volume IV). August 12, 1929. 


| in the disposal of their livestock; there- | 


fore, be it resolved, that the Oregon | 


Horse and Cattle Raisers’ Association in 


| annual convention at Baker, Oreg., June 


9 


|3 and 4, 1929, urges the Department of | 


Agriculture to aid in securing and vacat- 
ing of the consent decree.” 
Resolution of the Wyoming 


“Whereas, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently issued a de- 


cision upholding the so-called consent de- | 


cree; and 

“Whereas, among others things, the 
consent decree prevents certain specified 
packers from selling beef at retail and 


{from handling other food products now 


Sane sold in connection with meat; 
anc 

“Whereas, the packers specified in the 
consent decree market about 75 per cent 
of the beef slaughtered under Federal 
inspection, thereby causing this large 
proportion of beef to be marketed under 
artificial restrictions; and 

“Whereas, no other packers and no 
other business engaged in the handling 


| of foodstuffs, including meats, are placed 


under such competitive restrictions; 
“Therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Wyoming stockgrowers association ex- 


| presses its opposition to the consent de- 
cree in so far as it relates to the engag- | 


ing in retail business and the handling 
of other food products now commonly 
sold in connection with meat, and re- 
quests the Secretary of Agriculture to 
use his influence to bring about the re- 
moval of such restrictions.” 
Arizona Resolution. 

Resolution of the Arizona Wool Grow- 
ers Association: 
: “Whereas, in February, 1920, by what 
| is generally calied the packers consent 
decree, Swift & Co., Armour &, Co., Cud- 
jahy Packing Co., and Wilson and Com- 


jerating any retail meat markets; from 
distributing or dealing in vegetables, 
| fruits, cereals. and other foods; 
jusing or permitting others to use, their 
| distributive equipment and facilities for 
| distributing such food products; or from 
engaging in other related business and 
| useful activities, 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 


| Arizona Wool Growers Association this | 
| 14th day of January, 1929, that the presi- | 
| dent and secretary of this organization | 


are empowered to confer with represent- 
| atives of the above packers, and urge the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and the Seerstary of Agriculture of the 
United States, to consent to a modifica- 


| tion which will permit these packers to 


engage in the businesses prohibited by 


{of equality with their competitors, and 
as other citizens have the right to do, 
and that said officers be empowered to 
take such further action as they may 
consider necessary or advisable in the 
circumstances. 
Resolution from California. 

Resolution of the California 
Growers Association, passed 
1929: 

“Whereas, in February, 1920, by what 
is generally called the packers’ consent 
| decree, Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
| Cudahy Packing Company and Wilson 
|}and Company, are prohibited from own- 
ing or operating any retail meat mar- 
kets; from distributing or dealing in 
| vegetables, fruits, cereals and _ other 
foods, from using or permitting others 
to use their distributive equipment and 
facilities for distributing such food prod- 
ucts, or from engaging in other related 
business and useful activities, 


Wool 
June 16, 


“Now, therefore be it resolved by the | 


board of directors, California Wool 
Growers Association, this 16th day of 
June, 1929, that the President appoint a 
committee to confer with representa- 
tives of the above packers, and urge the 
Attorney General of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States to consent to a modifica- 
tion which will permit these packers to 
engage in the business prohibited by the 
packers’ consent decree, on a basis of 
equality with their competitors and as 
other citizens have the right to do, and 


|that said committee be empowered to | 
take such further action as they may | 


|econsider necessary 

circumstances,” 

| Resolution of the Utah 

Growers Association: 
Whereas, The packers’ consent deeree 


or advisable in the 


State Wool 


stock- 
growers association, passed June 5, 1929: | 


pany, are prohibited from owning or op- | 


from } 


CANCELLATION: 
Ground for Cancellation: 


use of the word “cork” in the trade 
registrant’s goods, held: 


lof February, 1920, prevents Swift & 


|Company, Armour and Company, Cud- 
ahy Packing Company and Wilson and 


| Company from owning or operating any | 


|retail meat markets; from distributing 
low dealing in vegetables, fruits, cereals, 


and other foods; from using or permit- | 


iting others to use, their distributive 


equipment and facilities for distributing 


!such food products; or from engaging | 
lin other related businesses and useful | 


activities related to the handling or 
| livestock and meats. 
| “Now, therefore, be it resolved by the 
Utah Wool Growers Association in annual 
|convention assembled at Salt Lake City, 
| Utah, on January 22 and 23, 1929, that 
ithe President appoint a committee to 
leonfer with the representatives of the 
}above mentioned concerns and urge the 
| Attorney General of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
|United States, to urge a modification 
which will permit these packers to engage 
|in all of the businesses prohibited by the 
consent decree and on the same basis 
as their competitors and as other citi- 
|zens have the right to do, and that said 
committee be empowered to take. such 
lother and further action as they may 
consider necessary or advisable in the 
circumstances.” 
Ohio Asks Revocation. 

Resolution of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation passed July 12, 1929: 

“Recognizing the change in conditions 
| which brought about the issuance of the 
packers’ consent decree; recognizing 
that the decree is now discriminatory in 
that it bars four prominent packers from 
|a field open not only to their present 
competitors, but to all others who are 
now entering or may enter the field of 
pracessing and retailing meats, appreci- 
ating that the widening margin between 
wholesale and retail cost can and does 
curtail the consumption ef meats, it is 
the opinion of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation that the interests of its mem- 
bers can be,best served by a revocation 
of the decree: 


Rights of an Innocent Holder of an Unsatisfied Money Lien on 
Automobile.—Where the occupants of an automobile in which intoxicating 
liquor is found are prosecuted under Section 3296 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C. Tit. 26, Sec. 404), which provides for the punishment of persons 
guilty of the removal or concealment of spirits contrary to law, the Govern- 
ment may file a libel against the car itself under Section 3450 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C. Tit. 26, Sec. 
the rights of an innocent holder of an unsatisfied money lien on the automo- 
bile will not avail.—Richbourg Motor Co. v. United States. 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1390, Col. 7 (Volume 


Weight and Svfficiency: 
Proximate _Cause of Injury: 
eign Matter in Loaf of Bread as Evidence of Negligence.—In the absence 
of proof of negligence by a baking company and a showing by the company 
that sanitary precautions ‘are observed both in the choice and storage of 
ingredients and in the operation of its bakeries, a person is not entitled to 
recover damages upon proof that upon biting into a slice of a loaf of the 
company’s bread, he bit into a cockroach encrusted therein.—Nichols v. 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit).— 
Yearly Index Page 1390, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Abatement: 

Injunctive Relief.—Injunctive relief enjoining and abating a nuisance 
under Section 22 of Title II of the National Prohibition Act (U. S. C. Tit. 
27, Sec. 34), is not granted for the purpose of punishing past offenses or 
destroying or hampering the carrying on of legitimate enterprises, but for 
the purpose of preventing future illegal acts, and where a thriving, legiti- 
mate business is carried on in the major portions of certain premises, which 
represent a large investment, and illegal acts are committed in certain minor 
portions of the premises, the decree of closure must be limited to those 
portions of the buildings in which the illegal acts are committed.—United 
States v. Hurley et al.—-(District Court for the Northern District of New 
York).—Yearly Index Page 1390, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Abatement: 

tion 22 of Title II of the National Prohibition Act.—In an action under 
Section 22 of Title II of the National Prohibition Act (U. S. C. Tit. 27, 
Sec. 34), for the purpose of enjoining and abating a common nuisance, evi- 


Confusion by Registration: 
tion for cancellation of the words “Rock Cork,” with the word “Rock” ap- 
pearing above the word “Cork” and the letters “O” and “K” enlarged so as 
to serve as parts of both words, the composite mark being used on insulating 
Denied, it being found that petitioner’s “corkboard” was 
dissimilar—Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. v. Banner Rock Products Co. 
(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1890, Col. 2 


Damage by Registration: 


“Rock Cork.”—Petitioner’s contention that the 
mark should be canceled because of deception of the public incident to the 


Overruled, since such deception will not sustain a 
petition for cancellation or a suit for infringement.—Armstrong Cork & 
Insulation Co. v. Banner Rock Products Co. 
of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1390, 


} “It 1s moved and seconded that this | 
the packers consent decree, on a basis | 
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Distilled Spirits: Forfeiture of Auto- 


1811), and against such a proceeding 


(Circuit Court 


Relation of Defend- 
Finding of For- 


August 12, 1929. 


Injunctive Relief: Scope of 


August 12, 1929. 


Evidence: Admissibility: Sec- 


1 (Volume IV). 


Marks 


August 12, 1929. 


“Rock Cork.”—The peti- 


Deception of Public as. 
mark, there being no cork present in 


(First Assistant Commissioner 
Col. 2 (Volume IV). August 12, 1929. 


| was clearly correct. 





Recovery of Damages 


From Baker Is Denied 


Presence of Cockroach in! 
Bread Held Not to Show 
Negligence. 


' 
| 


| NELLIE NICHOLS ET AL., APPELLANTS, V. 
CONTINENTAL BAKING CoMPANY. No. 
4044, Circuit CourT oF APPEALS FOR | 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


In affirming the decision of the Dis- | 
| trict Court, the Circuit Court of Ap-| 
peals, in the opinion ‘herein, holds that | 
|a person cannot recover damages upon 
| proof that he bit into a cockroach while | 
jeating a slice of bread baked by the} 
| appellee, in the absence of proof of negli- 
| gence on the part of the bakery. 


The appellee introduced evidence to | 
| show that sanitary precautions were ob- | 
| served both in the selection and storage 
| of ingredients and in the operation of 
its bakery, and the Court held that there 
| was no evidence of negligence to submit | 
|to the jury. 

| On appeal from the District Court for 
|the District of New Jersey. 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. °* 

The full text of the opinion of the} 
| Court, delivered by Circuit Judge Buf- 
| fington, follows: 
| In this case Andrew Nichols and his | 
| wife, citizens of New Jersey, brought | 
suit to recover from the defendant, a/ 
| corporate citizen of Delaware, damages | 
i its alleged negligence. Such negli- | 
| 
| 
| 








[Continu | 
organization go on recovd as favoring the | 
| revocation of this decree.” 

The remaining resolutions  in- 
cluded in the appendix were pub- | 
lished in the issue of May 27, 1929, . | 
upon receipt by the Department of | 
Justice of copies of the resolutions. 
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| Automobile Seizure 


Under Revenue Law 


Is Upheld By Court 


Rights of Holder of Unsatis- 
fied Money Lien 
Found to Be of 
No Avail: 


RicHBourRG Motor. COMPANY, INTER- 
VENOR, APPELLANT,,V. UNITED STATES. 
No. 2808, Circuit Court oF APPEALS 
FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT. , 
In affirming the District Court’s decree 

of forfeiture, the Circuit Court of Ap- 

peals for the Fourth Circuit, in the opin- 
ion herein, holds that, where the occu- 
pants -of an automobile, in which intoxi- 
cating liquor is found, are prosecuted 
under Section 3296 of the Revised 

Statutes, which provides the punishment 

for persons found guilty of removal or 

concealment of spirits contrary to law, 
the Government may file a libel against 
the car itself under Section 3450 of the 

Revised Statutes, and against such a 

proceeding the rights of an innocent 

holder of an unsatisfied money lien of 
the automobile will not avail. 


Per Curiam Opinion Delivered. 

On appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of North Carolina. 
R. R. Williams and Charles G. Lee, Jr., 
for the appellant; Thomas J. Harkins 
and Thomas A. McCoy for the appellee. 
Before Parker and- Northcott, ‘Circuit 
Judges and Soper, District Judge. 

_ The full text of the per curiam opin- 
ion of the’ Court follows: 

This is a proceeding for the forfeiture 
of an automobile under Section 3450 of 
the Revised Statutes, On February 22, 
1927, the automobile in question was be- 


|ing operated by. a Mrs. Bryson who, 
| with two companions, was driving there- 


in. A_ prohibition enforcement officer 
stopped them and, upon searching the 
car, found more than 12. gallons of 
whiskey. He thereupon. took the car 
into his possession and arrested the oc- 
cupants, who were bound over to court 
by a United States Commissioner on a 
charge of violating the national prohibi- 
tion act. The United States attorney, 
however, did not proceed under the na- 
tional prohibition act, but sent a bill of 
indictment against the occupants of the 
car under Section 3296 of the Revised 


| Statutes and filed a libel against the car 


itself under Section 3450. An interven- 
ing petition claiming the car was filed 
by the Richbourg Motor Company, the 


| innocent holder of &n unsatisfied pur- 
| chase money lien thereon, but the Dis- 
trict Judge ordered it forfeited and the 


motor company has appealed. 
We think that the decree of forfeiture 


U.S. v. One Ford 
Coupe, 272 U. S. 321, 381; U. S. v. Com- 


| mercial Credit Company (C. C. A. 4th), 
;20 Fed, (2d) 519; General “Motors Ac- 


ceptance Corporation v. U. S.'(C. C. A. 
4th), 28 Fed. (2d) 799. The case at 
bar differs from the cases of Port Gard- 
ner Investment Co. v. U. S., 272 U. S. 
564, and Commercial Credit Co. v. U._S., 
276 U. S. 226, in that in those cases 
the persons in the automobiles which 
were proceeded against were prosecuted 
and convicted under the national prohibi- 
tion act; and it was held that this pre- 
cluded the Government from resorting 
to proceedings under Section 3450 against 
the automobiles. Here the United States 
attorney has elected to proceed against 
the occupants of the car as well as 
against the car itself under the revenue 
statutes. . The case differs from that of 
Commercial Credit Corporation v. U. S., 
18 Fed. (2d) 927,:a decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
Circuit, in that there the United States 
attorney had elected to proceed against 
the occupants of the car under the na- 
tional prohibition act by filing an infor- 
gainst them charging violation 
of that act. Without passing upon the 
question involved in that case, we are 
satisfied that in a case such ‘as this, 
where there has been no election to 
prosecute the guilty parties under the 
national prohibition’ act, the Government 
may proceed under Section 3450 of the 
Revised Statutes, and that against such 
proceeding the rights of an innocent lien 
claimant will not avail. We have dis- 
cussed this matter at length in U. S. 
v. Commercial Credit Co., supra, 20 Fed. 
(2d) 519, and we need not repeat what 
we said there. The decree of the District 
Court will accordingly be affirmed. 
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REPRINTS 


Of Articles Appearing in The United States Daily 


nS ae MEET a growing demand for reprints of articles published in 
The United States Daily, we have developed a plan whereby you 


can get such reprints at a nominal price. 


Whenever you Want reprints of particular articles from The United 
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oreign Trade Opportunities For Sale 


Of Products of Un 


Inquiries From Abroad Offering to Purchase or Act as 
Agents Summarized By Department of Commerce. 


The desire of foreign buyers to pro- 
cure American made products is pointed 
out to American exporters in the weekly 
list of -foreign trade opportunities made 
public Aug. 12 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Wind mills and pearl buttons, per- 
fumery and horsehair, motion pictures 
and ironing machines, storage batteries 
and sheepskins and numerous other prod- 


ited States Are Listed | 


powder, high quality, 40170, Glasgow, | 
Scotland (a and p); nuts, 40267, Bremen, 
Germany (a); nuts, pecan, 40176, Johan-, 
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HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 





nesburg, South Africa (p); oil, cotton- 


dies (a); rice, 40273, Hamburg, Germany 
(a); rice (Blue Rose screenings), 40271, 
Breslau, Germany (a). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 
Bathroom fixtures and _ accessories, 


seed, refined, 40151, Barbados, West In- | 


present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

| President of the United States, 
| 1909-19.3. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 
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Allen, Frank Waller. Wings of beauty: a} 
breviary of beauty, by... 24 p. Long 
Beach, Calif., Pub. by F. W. Allen at 
Unity metaphysical library and _ studio, 
1929. 29-15061 

Baker, Harry Jay. Educational disability 
and case studies in remedial teaching. 
172 p. Bloomington, IIl., The Public school 
publishing co., 1929. 29-15112 

Battista, Joseph Lloyd. Essentials of Ital- 
ian grammar. 55 p. Cambridge, Harvard 


McKoWn, Harry Charles. School clubs, their 
organization, administration, supervision, 
and activities. 498 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1929, 29-15113 

Macy, Pierre. Toc, toc, toc! Douze petites 
pieces faciles, by . . . notes, exercises and 
vocabulary by Emile Malakis. 209 p. The 
Macmillan co., 1929. 29-14929 . 

Manly, John Matthews. Contemporary Amer- 
ican literature, biblographies and study 
outlines, by . . . and Edith Rickert; in- 


ucts are included among the many in- 
quiries received, Japan, Iraq, Uruguay, 
France, Barbados, China, Scotland, Java, 
Germany and many other countries from | 
which the inquiries have been received 
are included in the list. | 

The numbers prefixed to the trade op- | 
portunities listed refer to confidential 
information regarding the particular in- 
quiries, which is mailed to the district 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at the same time those 
releases are mailed to the press. In- 
quiries for purchase of goods are indi- 
cated by the notation (p) and to act as 
agents for sale abroad by the nota- 
tion (a). 

Detailed information on the - world 
sales openings announced by the Depart- 
ment is available to firms and individuals 
upon application to any district or coop- | 
erative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The complete list of opportunities fol- 
low: 


Agricultural Implements: 


university press, 1929. 29-14928 
Bennett, Richard Rea. Aviation; its com- 
mercial and financial aspects. (Ronald 
aeronautic series.) 127 p. N. Y., The 
Ronald press co., 1929. 29-15119 
Berman, Samuel. Standards in written com- 
position; an experimental study in Dis- 
trict two of the Philadelphia public 
schol system. (Thesis (Ed. D.)—Temple 
university). 234 p. Philadelphia, 1928. 
29-15110 
| Boyd, Frank. Out here in the hills, and 
; (other poems. 190 p. Waynesboro, Tenn., 
Printed by the Wayne Countian, 1929. 


} 29-14926 
| Christopherson, John, bp. of Chichester. 
Jephthah, hy... 


40128, Bogota, Colombia (a); hardware,.| 
40256, Hongkong, China (p); hardware, | 
shelf, 40149, Mexico City, Mexico (sole 
agency); household utensils, 5 and 10} 
cent, 40256, Mexico City, Mexico (sole 
agency); household and kitchen utensils, | 
40179, Hamburg, Germany (a); house- | 
hold and kitchen utensils, including iron- | 
ware, 40182, Vienna, Austria (a); oil | 
burners and equipment, 40257, Buenos | 
Aires, Argentina (a and p); paint spray | 
guns with pressure tank, hand operated, | 
40181, Batavia, Java (a); pipe, cast irtn | 
or steel and water gate valves, 40183, | 
Vancouver, Canada (a); sanitary wares, | 
40256, Hongkong, China (p); steel and} 
iron goods, 40246, Oporto, Portugal (a | 
and p); tin plate, 40180, Rio.de Janeiro, | 
Brazil (a); tools, hand. mechanics, 40197, | 
Vancouver, Canada (a). | 
Leather: 


Leather, 40172, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
(a); sheepskin, tanned, white finish, | 
40165, Batavia, Java (p); shoe leathers, | 
40198, Milan, Italy (sole agency); shoe | 
leathers, 40229, Havana, Cuba (a). | 
— and Products: 
, ‘ Sedar wood for pencils, 40184, Saint- | 

_Wind mills, 40151, Barbados, West In-| Etienne, Franca, (a): pitch pine, kiln- | 
dies (a). | dried saps, doors, plywood logs and lum- | 
Aircraft: | ber, etc., 40185, Hamburg, Germany (a). | 

Aviation supplies, all kinds, 40136, | Machinery: | 
Santiago, Chile (a and p). »| Can-manufacturing machine to make | 
Automotive Products: tin containers for holding milk, 40258, 

Air meters and steel lined gasoline | St. Michel’s. Azores (p); cigarette-mak- | 
hose, for garage equipment, 40264, Syd- jing machinery, 40190, Bagdad, Iraq (p); | 
ney, Australia (p); automobile acces-j drills, electric, all kinds, 40192, Syd- | 
sories, 40142, Milan, Italy (a); automo-|ney, Australia (a); dyeing, drying and | 
bile accessories, especially replacement | finishing machinery, 40193, Turin, Italy 
parts, 40144, Oslo, Norway (a); automo-| (a); fruit peeling and vegetable shelling 
bile accessories, especially spark plugs,| machines, with electric belt drive, 40188, | 
40140, Saigon, Indo-China (a and p);| Montevideo, Uruguay (p); grinding ma- | 
automobile accessories and spare parts, | chines, 40189, Lagos, Nigeria (a and p); | 
40141, Asuncion, Paraguay (p); automo-| hoisting and elevating equipment, and | 
bile connecting rods, 40138, Birmingham, | controllers for lifts, 40195, Berlin, Ger- | 
England (a and p); automobile cylinder| many (a); joiners’, cabinet makers’ and | 
valves, 40218, Bogota, Colombia (a); | iron foundry machines, 40194, Dresden, 
automobile delivery car, with refrigera-|Germany (a); knitting, brading and 
tion equipment, 40139, Malaunay, France | hosiery machings, 40199, Apolda, Ger- 
(p); automobiles, 40137, Damascus, Syria| many (a); lathes, metal-working, 40196, 
(a); automobiles, parts, and accessories, | Sydney, Australia (a); machine tools for 
and used automobiles, 40252, Amoy,| making marine motors, 40186, Wishaw, 
China (a and p); automobile wheels and} scotland (p); metal-working machinery 
rims, 40146, Dortmund, Germany (8);|for sheet mill, 40261, Zurich, Switzer- 
hardware, automobile, 40250, Hamburg, | jang (a or p); metal-working and rail- 
Germany (a); motor truck chassis, used, | way repair shop machines and tools 
1% to 4 tons, 40251, Budapest, Hungary 40191, The Hague, Netherlands (a): 
(p); motor trucks, 1 and 142 tons, 40145, | paner bottle manufacturing machinery | 


See en ees sake Uation, Con [822 equipment, 40260, Leipzig, Ger-| watchword be order and your beacon beauty.” 
ada (a); tools, automobile, 40143, Berlin, ; — <7r penountie tools, and a saat ‘si 
5 | pressors, 40193, Turin, Italy (a); saw | Sis 7 , 
Sermens (a). blades, circular, high-speed, for cutting | qs 1802 the Commission in charge of the Federal 
Cc tent apeciaities, 40150, Brussels j hard and soft metals, 40187, Jonnstone, | district was abolished and the usual form of town 
Belgium Sit deemioein 40201 Toon Scotland (p); shoe leather goods, and | government established. The L’Enfant plan was in 
Peru (a.) ah deiaata ce drietaind. 40154. trunk manufacturing machinery, 40259, | many matters disregarded or forgotten, and the mu- 
Berlin Germany (a): chemicals, hee Frankfort, Germany (a or _P); straw | nicipality made no effective effort to build a capital 
tony 40162 oath Rete (a); insecti- board and paper mill machinery com- | worthy of the nation, a task for which the infant city’s 
cide’ (ant killer) liquid, 40151, Barba- plete, 40262, Delhi, India (p); suit case, | resources were not adequate. As a result, at the out- 
dos: Want fa take (a); insecticides, leather bags, shoemaking, leather belts, | break of the Civil War the Federal Government found 
40155, Dresden Germany (a); insec.| tanning, and saddle and coach finishing | itself a “stranger within the gates” of an uncom- 
ticides sprays. and pyrethrum ex- machinery, 40196, Milan, Italy (sole| fortable, ill-developed, straggling, overgrown village, 
‘ agency); woodworking machinery or| lacking most of the convenienées and even necessities 
= eee life and located on the edge of the hostile 
erritory. 


troduction and revision by Fred B. Millett. , 
378 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
1929. 29-14937 
Messmer, Josef. A visit to the stigmatized 
seer, Therese Neumann) by ... and Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Sigismund Waitz, D. D.; 
translated from the German by a member 
of the Dominican order. 117 p. Chi- 
cago, Ill., John P. Daleiden co., 1929. 
29-15060 
Milligan, Clarence P. Blue water ballads; 
the inland-seas, (Contemporary poets of 
Dorrance, 77.) 93 p. Phila., Dorrance 
& co., 1928. 29-14938 
Minney, Rubeigh James. Shiva; or, The 
future of India, by ... (today and to- 
morrow.) 96 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 
co., 1929. 29-15076 
Penniman, William Bose Dobbin. Lubrica- 
tion. 15 p. N: Y., The Texas co., 1929. 
29-15117 
The tree of 


Original Plans to Develop National Capital 
Provided Broad Avenues and System of Parks 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Thirteenth Article—Planning the National Capital 





the Greek text edited 

and translated into English by Francis 

Howard Fobes, with an introduction by 

Wilbur Owen Sypherd. 157 p. Newark, 

Del., The University of Delaware press, 

1928. 29-14930 

| Cocks, A. W. The pedagogical value of the 
true-false examination. (University re-. 
search monographs. no. 7.) 131 p. Balti- | 
more, Warwick and York, inc., 1929. 

29-15114 

Columbus, 0. Reeb avenue elementary 
school. The elementary yearbook. Reeb | 
elementary school, Columbus, Ohio; C. A. co., 1929. 29-14939 
Pollock, principal, 1924-1927. 99 p., illus.| Richardsen, Albert Ernest. How to know 
Columbus, O., Franklin Kraft press, 1928.| God; meditations on the secret of His 

29-15115 presence, by an unknown Christian. 128 

| Descoeudres, Alice. The education of men- p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1929. 

tally defective children; psychological ob- 29-15064 

servations and _ practical suggestions,| Robb, Elizabeth B. The message of the 

by ... translated from the second French bells, and other poems. Contemporary 

edition by Ernest F. Row. 12 p., illus.| poets of Dorrance, 78.) 87 p. Phila., Dor- 

Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1928. rance and co., 1929. 29-14933 

| 29-15116 | Romanes, Alva. The golden years; a lyric 

Dougherty, Raymond Philip. ... Nabonidus story of love, written by .. . illustrated 

| and Belshazzar; a study of the closing by Howard Simon. 55 p., illus. San Fran- 
events of the Neo-Babylonian empire.| »cisco, The Book press, 1928. 29-14924 
(Yale oriental series. Researches, vol. xv.) | Romero de Terreros y Vinent, Manuel, mar- 
New Haven, Yale university press; Lon- ques de San Francisco. Paginas misticas; 
don, H. Milford, Oxford university press, selections from the writings of . .. edited, 
1929, 29-15069 with introduction, notes and vocabulary, 

Findlay, Joseph John. Modern language by S. L. Millard Rosenberg, and Frederick 
learning; a concise sketch of principles T. McKeon. 183 p., illus. N. Y., T. Nel- 
and of a programme for the introductory | son and sons, 1929. 29-14940 
stage, by... with a foreword by W. W.| Sandwell, Bernard Keble. The _privactty 
Vaughan. 130 p. N. Y., The Gregg pub- agent and other modest proposals, by... 

| lishing co., 1928. 29-14941 illustrated by A. Lismer. 223 p. London, 

| Fraser, Mrs. Marjory (Kennedy). A life of | J. M. Dent & sons, 1928. 29-26264 

| song. 198 p. London, Oxford university | Schmidt, Charles Christian. Teaching and 

| press, 1929. 29-15102 learning the common branches. (Apple- 

| Frost, Mrs. Elizabeth (Hollister). Hovering} ton series in special methods, ed. by Paul 
shadow, by ... frontispiece from an etch- Klapper.) 418 p., illus. N. Y¥., D. Apple- 
ing by Henry Emerson Tuttle. 89 p. N. ton and co., 1929, 29-15108 
Y., Harper & brothers, 1929. 29-15094 | Selections from the elegiac, iambic, and 

| Fulton, Charles Herman.. A manual of fire lyric poets for the use of students in Har- 
assaying, by ... and William J. Shar- vard university. 54 p. Cambridge, Mass., 
wood, 3d ed., entirely rweritten and enl. Harvard university, 1928. 29-14942 
(Metallurgical texts.) 268 p., illus. N.| Simpson, Sir John William. Some account 
Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. _29-15118 of the Old hall of Lincoln’s Inn. 90 p. 

Grey, Edward Grey, Ist viscount. Viscount Brighton, The Dolphin press, 1928. 
Haldane of Cloan, 0. M.; the man and his 29-15078 
work, by .. . Sir Charles Harris, Sir H. | Pésreon,.” Pavmaneciouens 
Frank Heath. Sir Claud Schuster. 33 es and equipment. (McGraw-Hill publica- 
London, H. Milford, 1928. 29-15077 tions in agricultural engineering, D. 

| Hall, John Walter. A resume of John Walter! soates, A. E, consulting editor.) 448 p., 
Hall’s lectures on singing, amplified and}, ijjys. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book eo., 1929. 

published very gratefully by his pupil, 29-15103 

Ralph M. Brown. 61 p., illus. Youngs-! sith, Josephine Mitchell. ... Which hand 

town, 0., Vocal science publishing co.,|" i, the eye of the blind? From the Psy- 

1928. 29-15098 | chological laboratory of the University of , 

Hamilton, Patrick. a play, with a) Missouri. (Genetic psychology mono- 

| preface on thrillers. London, Con- graphs, vol. v, no. 3.) 252 p., illus. 


| _ stable & co., 1929. 29-14927 Worcester, Mass., Clark university, 1929. 
| International congress on illumination. Pro- 29-15109 


ceedings, International congress on illUu- | peqtg, Manly. A voice from the stars; a book 
mination, 1928, including—proceedings of | ¢¢ poetry, by ... compiled by his daugh- 
seventh plenary session, International/ +2, Marie Tello Phillips. 116 p. Ce- - 


commission on illumination, Ravnane ie, dar Rapids, Ia., Done by the Bookfellows 
N. Y.; U. S. A. and selected papers from at the Torch press, 1929. 29-15081 


twenty-second annual convention of the| pheisen, William Walter, comp. Real life 
Illuminating engineering society, Toronto,|~ ctovies: an eighth reader, by ... and 
Canada. 1443 p., illus. N. Y., Interna- Sterling A. Leonard, illustrated by Ber- 
tional congress on illumination, 1929. nice Oehler. 504 p. illus. N. ¥., The Mac- 
29-15120) milan co., 1929. 29-14925 
ill. Free verse and| viett, George Frederic. Divae memoriae. 
Raleigh, N. C., 1929.| 154’ ». illus. Norfolk, Va., Galaxy pub- 
29-15080/ jishing co., 1929. 29-15079 
Peeps at Parnassus, by .. -| Walker, Rollin Hough. Entrevistas con 
163 p-_N.| Jesus: un estudio acerca de la person- 
- 29-15097 alidad suprema, por... Version castel- 
earney, Raymond Augustine. . The lana de Gonzalo Baez Comargo. 128 p. 
principles of delegation, by ... (The| Ny. Imprenta Abingdon, 1929. 
Catholic University of America. Canon 29-15067 
law studies. no. 55. (Thesis (D. C. L.)—| white, Mrs. Ellen Gould (Harmon), Prin- 
Catholic university of America, 1929.) 148 ciples of true science; or, Creation in 
p. Washs D. C., The Catholic university| the light of revelation; a compilation 


of America, 1929. 29-15063 from the Bible and the Spirit of prophecy 
| Locke, Charles Edward. Pray; a manual on| of the plainly factual and sublimely 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


1878, a reversion to government by a Commission of 
three. 


Without extension of the plan the city grew, particu- 
larly to the northward and nothwestward, until its 
actual boundaries were in some places approximately 
two miles beyond the boundary fixed by L’Enfant. In 
this unplanned area the street system was much con- 
fused. No provision was made for the extension of 
the avenues of the L’Enfant Plan and no open spaces 


were provided. 
A§ A result of the problems caused by this unplanned 
growth, Congress in 1893 made provision for the 
preparation of a highway plan for the entire District 
of Columbia. The plan was prepared and, with cer- 
tain modifications which have been made from time to 
time, is in effect to this date. Street locations through- 
out the District of Columbia are determined thereby. 


A further most important step in the planning of the 
Capital was the appointment in 1901 of the McMillan 
Commission. The 1901 plan did not cover all features 
of the Capital’s development, but did make excellent 
provision in three respects: First, a park plan for 
the entire district; second, a railway and union station’ 
plan; third, a plan for the Mall, the broad central 
avenue extending from the Capitol to the Washing- 
ton Monument, and on to the Potomac, about which _ 
public and semipublic buildings are to be grouped. 


The railway and Union Station. plan was carried 
out promptly, much to the benefit of the capital. 


The Lincoln Memorial is the most conspicuous ac- 
complishment te date, in carrying out the Mall Plan; 
otherwise ‘progress as to the Mall has been slight. 
However, except for the temporary buildings which 
were erected during the World Wag, all steps which 
have been taken since 1901 have been in accordance 
with the plan. The public buildings program, adopted 
by the last Congress, is a magnificent step forward 
in the development of the central area. ; 


*  % 


Pinto, Vivian de Sola, comp. 
life; an anthology made by ... and 
,George Neill Wright. 315 p. London, 
Contable and co., 1929. 29-15082 

Place, Perley Oakland. Intermediate Latin 
lesons, by .. . with the collaboration 
of Henry R. Gardner and M. Julia Bent- 
ley. 138 p., illus. N. Y., American book 


By Lieutenant Col. U. S. Grant, 3rd., 
Director of Public Buildings and Parks of the 
National Capital. 
only broad streets and avenues, but also numer- 

ous open spaces as parks and sites for public 
buildings or as public squares. The site was chosen by 
President Washington himself within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Act of July 16, 1790, “on the river 
Potomac, at some place between the mouths of the 
Eastern Branch and Conococheayne”; and witlr loving 


care he supervised the planning of it and its begin- 
nings. 


* * 


HE National Capital is fortunate in that the 
original city was so planned as to have not 





In compliance with the same Act he appointed three 
Commissioners to take charge of laying out the city, 
of constructing the requisite government buildings and 
of administering the new Federal city. To plan the 
city he selected Major Charles Pierre L’Enfant, a 
French engineer who had served with distinction dur- 
ing the. Revolution and before that had familiarized 
himself with Louis XIV’s plans for a capital at 
Versailles and with the work of Le Notre and the best 
French landscape architects. It must be stated that 
time has shown the soundness of his judgment and the 
good taste of his design. Experience in this case has 
but confirmed the wisdom of the injunction of his great 
successor, Daniel H. Burnham: 


“Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir 
men’s blood, and probably themselves will not be 
realized. Make big plans, aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical diagram once re- 
corded will never die, but long after we are gone will 
be a living thing, asserting itself with evergrowing 
insistency. Remembering that our sons and grandsons 
are going to do things that would stagger us, let your 


N ADDITION, the recommendations of the McMillan 

Commission for a low level memorial bridge from 
the terminus of the Mall to the Arlington Cemetery 
on the Virginia Shore, and for an extension of Rock 
Creek Park down the iower creek valley to join the 
Potomac Park system near the Lincoln Memorial, 
have been adopted. While certain recommendations 
have thus been adopted individually from time to time, 
the recommendation made in 1901 never received legis- 
lative sanction as a whole and not only was no com- 
prehensive park program undertaken when land could 
still be purchased at a very reasonable cost, but for a 
quarter of a century the acquisition of land was al- 
lowed to fall behind the growth of population, while 
land values rose alarmingly and much of the land 
recommended for purchase was destroyed for park use 
by building and grading operations. 


In 1910 Congress established the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts whose duty it is to pass upon the 
location and design of public buildings, parks, monu- 
ments, etc., within the District of Columbia. | 


The next step in planning the Capital, which was 
proceeding piecemeal, was the preparation and en- 
forcement of a zoning plan authorized by the Act of 
Congress in 1920. We are most fortunate that the 
zoning plan was put into effect preceding the great 
building activity which has occurred since 1920. 


Smith, Harris 
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Rope: 
90 p. 


tract, 40254, Glasgow, Scotland (p); i 

¢ hoils, essential, 40148, Hamburg, Germany machine tools, 40196, Sydney, Austra- 
(a); paints, 40201, Lima, Peru (a); lia (a). 
paints, asphalt, 40156, Bremen, Germany 
(a); paints, plastic, and spraying 
lacquers, 40160, Frankfort, Germany 
(a); paints and oils, 40246, Oporto, 
Portugal (a and p); paints and polishes, 
automobile, 40140, Saignon, Indo-China 
{a and p); pyroxylin plastic sheets, 
40268, Zurich, Switzerland (a and p); 
resin, synthetic formaldehyde, and acid 
molding powders, 40157, London, Eng- 
land (a); rosin, 40147, Milan, Italy (sole 
agency); solvents and plasticizers, 40158, 
Milan, Italy (a); tar acids, 40254, Glas- 
gow, Scotland (p). | 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 

Medicines, prepared, drugs, and toilet 
preparations, 40201, Lima, Peru (a); 
medicines, proprietary, 40149, Mexico 
City, Mexico (sole agency); perfumery, 
40254, Glasgow, Scotland (p); pharma- 
ceuticals, 40150, Brussels, Belgium (a); 
40153, Berlin, Germany (a); pharma- 
ceuticals, prepared medicines, and toilet 

‘preparations, 40159, Valparaiso, Chile 
(sole agency); toilet cream, and soaps, 
40272, Batavia, Java (a). 

Electrical Appliances: 

Batteries, storage. 40140, Saigon, Indo- 
China (a and p); drills, portable, valve 
seaters, and valve facers, 40166, Toronto, 
Canada (a); fans, irons, and stoves, elec- 
tric, 40203, Aguadilla, P. R. (a); ironing 
and dish-washit.g machines, electric, 


Minerals: 


Gypsum, raw, for manufacture of ce- | 
ment, 40255, Tientsin, China (a and p); 
piping, nickeled, 40206, Bombay, India | 
(a and p); tile, floor and wall, glazed, | 
40178, Regina, Canada (a). 
Motion Pictures: 


Cameras, projectors, and equipment | 
for developing films, 40216, Basel, Swit- 
zerland (sole agency); motion pictures, 
new or used, 40210, Seoul, Japan (p). 
Paper and Paper Goods: 

Bond, coated and waxed paper, 40172, | 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); Braille print- | 


The first step towards a recognition of the develop- 
ment which the Nation expected in its capital was the 
removal in 1867 of the park areas from the jurisdiction 
of the municipality and their assignment to the Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. In 1871 the municipal 
| government was done away with and Congress reas- 
serted its full jurisdiction over the District by estab- 
lishing a federal territorial government, which under 
the able and tremendously energetic rule of “Boss 
Shepherd” started in real earnest to build the capital. 
The vindictive hatred of the superseded political pow- 
ers and the costliness of so many long-neglected mu- 
nicipal improvements brought about another change in 


| Johnson, James MacNe 
paraphrase. 125 p. 


Katzin, Olga. 
| jllustrated by Arthur Watts. 
Y., Coward-McCann, 1928. 
| K 

In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 13, Lieutenant Colonel U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, Director of Public Buildings and 
Parks of the National Capital, will discuss 
coordination in National Capital plans. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Yoffa, Annie. The real thing; adventures 
in the Australian bush. 161 p. N. Y., 
The Martin press, 1929. 29-15071 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 





ing machine, 40200, Dublin, Ireland (p); | prayer. 186 p. N. Y., The Methodist book] <piritual truths of creation and their 
Bristol board, paper, and other bookbind- | : | concern, 1929: F 29-15066 | application to human life. From the 
ing materials, 40229, Havana, Cuba (a); | | Mac Craith, Sean Mac Ruaidhri, 14th yout. writings of . . . (Recommended by the 
Cellphanne or similar transparent mate- , Caithreim Sheiecheniehsie® by iit _e Department of education of the General 
rial in sheets, 40263, Zurich, Switzerland | gauze, bandages, and other hygienic sup-| sport wear, 40232, Milan, Italy (a);] | by Standish Hayes O'Grady, LITT. ”-+|—conference of Seventh-day Adventists) 
. . > % ° | introduction and index by Robin Flower. 720 p. Takoma Park, D. C., Washington 
(a or p); paper, all kinds, 40201, Lima, | plies, 40220, Nice, France (p); cotton| sport wear, sweaters, and pullovers, : - 2 (Irish texts society. Publications. v. 26-| college press, 1929. _ : 29-15062 
; vaddi 3 : 9 234, Vienna, Austria (a); suits, Dail Decisions 07 ) b toe “ 7” 
Peru (a); wood pulp wadding, 40211;| soods, dyed, printed, and fancy, 40230,| 40 enna, ; 27, (1924-25.) 1929.) 2v. London, Pub. 
Toronto, Canada (p). | Rio d J; : Brazil tt | lounge, tailored, and ready-made; and f th for the Irish texts society by Simpkin, 
Rettalauie Rivaducta: AD Ee SORENTO, Cree (a); cotton gray | overcoats, 40242, Haarlem, Netherlands oO e | Marshall, 1929. 29-15095 
Gasoli Datta etehel | Sheetings, 40219, Montevideo, Uruguay) (»); sweaters, jerseys, and pullovers, : ° | M’Graw, Sister Mary Louise. . . . Group in- 
Gasoline an other petroleum products, | (a) ; cotton, lint, 40246, Oporto, Portugal 233. Tri lial . der- ountin Office | telligence tests in the primary grades 
40253, Berlin, Germany (p); lubricating | d > eott i ds, 40224 | S0as8, Srteste, Katy <a); tapes, wacer-| ’ d Si Marie Cecilia Mangold 
om kerosene ete, 40252 Amoy China apieed Kestraer tiie aatoney; 40229, | {py tr dike tee ee The Catholic suivouman ot America. Edu- 
’ s ’ + 40202, y, © Sy > s sole vy); 9, . 9 ay , : i 
(a and p); petrolatum, 40207, Monterrey, | Havana, Cuba (a); 49231, Guatemala| (P) 5 ney, 40224, Sydney, ead The Comptroller General of the cational research bulletins, ed. by the 
Mexico (p.); petroleum, 40254 Glasgow, | €j * l . : | tralia (sole agency) ; waterproofed ab-| ae x he G Dept. of education. vol. iv, no. 2.) 41 
Scotland (p). : presse Ow, | City, Guatemala (a); cotton piece goods, | ries of cotton, wool, rayon, and silk,| United States, as head of the Gen- p. Washington, D. C., The Catholic edu- 
Railway a raw and finished, woven and knit, 40228, | 40233, Trieste, Italy (a); wool goods,| eral Accounting Office, must approve cation press, 1929. 29-15111 
Brake equipment for passenger cars, | ian ts), 40206) Wood Kone Epon | 40230, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); yarn,| a ieee : oaaatess 
Srclaecok “al Emenee * nnants), 56, Hon ong, China | cotton, 40239, Chemnitz, Germany (a);| “gencies before such expendtt 
40162, Montevideo, Uruguay (p): light: a ae nh ne _ ip. —— ans waste, = linters,| yarn, wool, 49288, Berlin, Germany (a). | — — oe, coopers. Navy Orders 
ing fixtures, 40167, Berlin, Germany (a);/ , er , , * | SEBO, * nitz, sermany (a); dresses, | | — entorpretation of tne awe % > 
Gelding Satunes, T aaene Soitt Mak: on A silk, higs grade, and wash dresses, | | sary, therefore, in many instances. 
real, Canada (a); switches, time, and] ¢ S i | 40225, Vancouver, Canada (a); ~dress| O d | The latest decisions with respect to Lieut. Junius L. Cotten, det. VS Sad. 2B 
, (a) ’ Crepe and rubber Army raers expendatures made by the Comp- U's. S. Saratoga), Air Sqds., Battle Fit., 
I | ; } 
troller General follows about Aug. 30; to VT Sad. 2B (U. S. S. 


; goods, 40246, | fabrics f anil ] d -dvess- 
house meters, 40164, Wellington, New| Oporto, Portugal (a and p); erasers,| soho? ond ode aes: and Cress | 
Zealand (a); wire, stranded, insulated, | rubber. “40204 (a a Pp); erasers,| makers’ and milliners findings, 49226, | 


Smyrna, Turk 
for telephones, 40161, Lyon, France (p) rubber, 40202, oe 


rubber, 40206, Bom- 
»|bay, India (a and p); tires, bicycle, 

40203, Aguadilla, Porto Rico (a). 
| Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 

Footwear, medium priced, men’s, 
49241, Moose Jaw, Canada (a); leather 
goods, 40246, Oporto, Portugal (a and p); 
purses, imitation leather, women’s, 
40207, Monterrey, Mexico (p); shoe find- 
ings, 40198, Milan, Italy (sole agency) 
Specialties: 

Advertising novelties, 40212, Dresden, 
Germany (a); books and’ periodicals, 
poultry raising, 40168, La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela (p); buckles, belt, men’s and 
women’s, 40217, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina (a); buttons, pearl, high quality, 
40249, Glasgow, Scotland (p); collar 
studs, one-piece, men’s, 40208, Frank- 
fort, Germany (a or p); counter display 
boxes, lithographed, 40215, Denver, 
South Africa (a); furniture, 40213, Mon- 
treal, Canada (a); glassware and.proce- 


wire and cable, 40163, Hamburg, Ger-| Canada (a); sheet 


many (a); wiring supplies, electric 
40203, Aguadilla, P. R. (a). 
Feedstuffs: 


Alfalfa meal, 40169, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a and p); poultry feeds, 40168, La 


Guaira, Venezuela (p). 
Foodstuffs: 

Bacon, best grade, 40274, Santander 
Spain (a); canned condensed milk, fish 


and meats, 49267, Bremen, Germany (a); 
canned evaporated milk, best grade, 
Germany (a); canned 
-foods, 40173, Calais, France (a); canned 
fruit, pilehards and salmon, 40275, Mar- 
seille, France (a); canned meats, fish 
and fruits, 40276, Panama City, Panama 
40267, Bremen, Germany 
(a); confectionery specialities, ice cream 


40271, Breslau, 


¥ F(a); 


cheese, 


and cake powders, and marshmallow 


40177, Oslo, Norway (sole agency); fish 
(salted salmon), in barrels, 40175, Ham- 
burg, Germany (a); flour, straight, low 


3|p); matting, 


’ 


| Berlin, Germany (a); dress goods, cot- 
|ton, silk, wool, 
| 40219, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); dry 

goods, 40231, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
| (a); fur coats, muskrat, dyed in mink 
| shades, women’s, 40247, Vancouver, Can- 


|ada (a and p); gloves, coarsely knit, | 


| men’s and women’s, 40234, Vienna, Aus- 
| tria (a); haberdashery, medium priced, 


| 40241, Moose Jaw, Canada (a); haber-| 


dashery (neckties), 40224, Sydney, Aus- 
|tralia (sole agency); haberdashery 
| (shirts), 40231, Guatemala (a); hair, 
| horse, white-bleached and first class 
natural white, 40222, Erlbach, Germany 


| (p); hammocks, canvas weave, Mexican | 


style, 40221; Meissen, Germany (a and 
| Pp); handkerchiefs, cotton, silk and rayon, 
| 40229, Havana, Cuba (a); _ hosiery, 
| 40219, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); 49234, 


| Vienna, Austria (a); hosiery, all kinds, | 
| 40201, Lima, Peru (a); hosiery, cotton, | 


|low and medium priced, 40231, Guate- 
| mala City, Guatemala (a); hosiery, golf, 


rayon and mixtures, | 


7, S. O. 122, amended to become effective 
August 25, 1929. 


Howard, Md., will proceed to his home and 
await retirement. 

Master Sergt. William F. Barrett, Inf., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Thomas, Ky. 

Maj. Frank Edward Benedict, Specialist 
Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 

Second Lieut. Cyrus Louis Angelloz, Q. M. 
C. Res., to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio, 

Capt. Norman Bruce Ames, Air Corps 
Res., orders of July 1 amended to become 
effective August 11, 1929. 

Warrant Officer George E. Sanford, from 
Governors Island, N. Y., to the Panama 
Canal Zone, 

First Lieut. Frederick John Millefus, Ord, 
Dept. Res., orders of June 19 revoked. 

Capt. Charles Richard Bohannan, Q. M. C. 


Capt. Julius G. Newgord, Med. Corps, par. | 


Lieut. Col. Homer N. Preston, Inf., Fort | 


A-27011. Contracts—Delays in completion 
—Excusable causes of delay—Liquidated 
damages—Notice of delays to contracting 
officer—Veterans’ Bureau. Where a con- 
tract provides for the deduction of liqui- 
dated damages, at a specified rate for each 
calendar day of delay in completion of the 
work contracted for, and it is established 
that there was a delay not resulting from 
the causes excepted in the cgntract nor 
chargeable to the Government, there is no 
authority for the remission of the liqui- 
dated damages accrued to 
States, either in whole or in part. 

Compliance with the terms of Article 9 
of the Standard Form of Government con- 
| struetion contracts as to the 10 day written 
a condition precedent to the contractor's 
| right 
|for any delays alleged to have been due 


the United | 


notice relative to delays in performance is | 


‘f remission of liquidated damages | 


rade, 40266, Shanghai, China (p); fruit 


| ' . , rsonvi to unforesceable cause ond the control 
| cotton, and cotton and rayon, children’s, Res., to duty at Jeffersonville, Ind. 0 OEE auses beyon 


apples), 40173, Calais, France 


many (a); fruit, dried (a 


prunes, peaches, pears and 


(a); 
fruit, dried, 40267, Bremen, Germany 
(a); fruit, dried (apples, apricots, pears, 
prunes and raisins), 40270, Breslau, Ger- 
pples, apricots, 
raisins), 
40271, Breslau, Germany (a); fruit, dried 


lain, 40182, Vienna, Austria (a); glass- 
ware and pottery, 40201, Lima. Peru (a); 
harmonium key buttons, procelain, 40206, 
Bombay, India (a and p); household ar- 
ticles, 5 and 10 cent store, and novelties, 
40256, Hong Kong, China (p); jewelry, 
cheap, and women’s novelties, 40207, 
Monterrey. Mexico (p); jewelry, novel- 


| 40245, Vancouver, Canada (a and p); 
| hosiery, men’s and women’s, 40229, Ha- 
|vana, Cuba (a); hosiery, and lingerie, 
“women’s and children’s, 40225, Van- 
couver, Canada (a); knit goods, 40246, 
Oportc, Portugal (a and p) ; leather, imi- 
| tation, low priced, 40240, Batavia, Java 


Capt. Fred H. Norris, Inf., Douglas, Ariz., 
to William Beaumont Hospital, El Paso, 
Tex., for observation and treatment. 

Capt. Charles Lewis, from the Inf. to 
the Finance* Dept., from Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., to Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Hugh Cort, F, A., from Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, to Fort Lewis, Wash. 


Warrant Officer Nelson E. Smith, A. M.}| 


|and withovt the fault or negligence of the 
contractor within the meaning of said Ar- 
ticle 9, except in those cases where it is 
established that the contracting officer had 
j}actual notice of the delay and the causes 
| writing would serve no useful purpose. 
|}Comp. Gen. 536. (August 5, 1929.) 


8 | 


A-27728. 


thereof, and that the giving of notice in | 


Saratoga). 

Lieut. Curry E. Eason, det. U. S. S. Gold 
| Star; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound. Wash. 
| Lieut. Harold A. Turner, det. Navy Yard, 
| Pearl Harbor, T. H., about Aug. 1; to U. 
|S. S. New Mexico. : 

Lieut. (j. g-) Harry D. Felt, det. Nav. Air 
|Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Aug. 10; to VS 
| Sqd. 2B, Air. Sqds., Battle Fit. 5 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert Goldwaite, det. VO 
| Sqd. 5B (U.S. S. Colorado), Air. Sqds., Bat- 
| tle Fit. 
| Lieut. (j. g.) John S. Graff, det. Nav. Air 
/Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Aug. 10; to 
| Asiatic Station. i 
Lieut. (j. g.) Edward L. B. Weimer, det. 
| Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Aug. 

10; to VO Sqd. 5B, Air. Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Peter A. Wyckoff, det. Nav. 
| Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about Aug. 10; to 
| VS Sqd. 1B, Air. Sqds., Battle Fit. 

Ens. Joseph R. Haskin, Jr., det. U. S. S. 
0-7; to U. S. S. O-1. 

Ens. William R. Sands, det. U. S. S.} 
Thompson about Sept. 5; to resignation ac- 
| cepted to take effect Oct. 28. 

Comdr. John J. O'Malley (M. C.), det. U. 

S. S. Mercy about Aug. 6; to continue sick 
| leave. 

Lieut. Comdr. George T. Dill (M. C.), fly- 
jing status will terminate on June 30, 1930, | 

unless revoked. prior to that date. 

Lieut. Robert E, Duncan (M. C.), det. Nav. 
|Hosp., Washington, D. C.; to Dest. Sqde., 
| Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Robert J. Lawler (M. C.), det. 1st 


Internal. Revenue Bulletin, August 5, 1929. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Price, $2 
per year. (22-26051) 
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one year. 
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see ee meer aeeeeeeerseeeseseees 


Position 


oe 


(apricots, peaches and prunes), 40173, 
Calais, France (a); fruit, dried (prunes, 
ete.), 40275, Marseille, France (a); gro- 


ties and fancy goods, 40214, Dresden, | (a); linen goods, 40229, Havana, Cuba (S)_ Bep--Gemmissionsd War | 


Germany (a); laboratory equipment,| (4); linoleum, low priced, 40237, Bal- 
chemical, 40152, Vienna, Austria (a); |boa, Panama (a); notions and novelties, 


P. S., from Manila, P. 
Wright, N. Y. 
Warrant Officer: Erik H. F. 


I, to Fort H. G.|rant Officer, Navy-Computation. ‘The pay | Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au Prince, 


and allowances of the commissioned war- | Haiti; to nearest U. S. Nav. Hosp..in U, S. Firm or 


cery specialties, 
ronto, 
en, German 
40265, Hamburg, Germany (p); lard 


packaged, 40166, To- | 
anada (a); honey, 40267, Brem- | 40205, Wellington, New Zealand (a and |¢loth, table and shelf, 40227, Rotterdam, | 
(a); honey, western,|p); medical and dental equipment, 40167, 


loose-leaf binder parts and accessories. 





Berlin, Germany (a): office specialties | 


40230, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); oil- 


Netherlands. (a); rayon and silk goods, 
40229, Havana, Cuba (a); rope, cotton 


Lundbland, 
A. M. P. S., from Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y., 
to Manila, P. I. 

First Lieut. David Larr, Ord. Dept., from 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl., to 


‘rant officer of the Navy under the limitations 
prescribed in section 2 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 16, 1929, 45 Stat. 1187, for fractional | 
portions of 28, 29, or 31 day months, must | 
be so adjusted that were the conditions to 


for treatment, ‘ : 
Lieut. (j. g.) Bishop L. Malpass (M. C.). 

det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va., about Sep- 

tember 10; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Alva C. Surber, Jr. (M. C.). 





Organization 


Type of 
Business 


Pence eee eeeeeeeseasne 


Street 


Fort Sill, Okla. 

First Lieut. James Notesstein, Inf., from 
Fort McKinley, Me., to Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Ray Kenneth Smathers, Inf. Res., 
to duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Harold Engerud, Signal Corps, 
| par. 8, S. 0..109, amended to detail him to 


40268, Berlin, Germany (a); lard, 49269 
Breslau, Germany (a); oils and fats, 
animal and vegetable, ‘40267, Bremen, 
Germany (a); malt, 40172, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil’ (a); meat products, such 
as pork, hams, corned and dried beef, 


. continue for a year the officer's pay would | det. Nav. Hosp., N. ‘Y. about Sept. 8; to 
exactly eyual the statutory limit. (August | Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 
5, 1929.) | Lieut. (j. g.) Emory E. Walter (M. C.), 
A-28139. Holidays+Pay—Navy Yard em- | det. Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va., about Sept. 
ployes. Per diem employes of navy yards |10; to Ree. Ship, n Francisco. | 
and naval stations employed for indefinite; Lieut. Worth B,. Beacham (S. C.), det. | 
| periods as long as work is available are | Subm. Ses, Cone Bale, C. Z., about Sept. 
5 i i ‘ te | | Iniversity inois, U | yay ior the holidays named in | 26; to U. S. S. California. 
and horse meat, 40171, Stockholm, Swe. | Bathin~ suits, 40234, Vienna. Austria| Peru (a) ; 40224, Sydney, Australia| Sekt Achar Be titbens Mod. Corps, ee. we nee cat 8 23, 1885, 23 Stat. 516, Lieut. William J. Dean (S. C.), det. Nav. | 
den (4); meats (salted beef rounds),) (a); clothing, secondhand, 40242, Haar-/ (sole agency);. silk, raw,’ Japan, in fron, Washington, DG. to Fort Sheriz|and related statutes, which fail within the | Hosp. Washington, D. C., about Sept, 10) 
Pe li) Gruenstadt, Germany (a); milk/lem, Netherlands (p); cotton, absorbent, hanks, 40235, Chemnitz, Germany (a) ;\ dan, Ill : | period of employment, (August 5, 1929.) to Subm. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z 


for fishing purposes, 40248, Vancouver, 
Canada (p); silk, Chinese and Japanese, 
spun and twisted, in hanks, 40244, Ober- 
lungwitz, Germany (p); silk for musical 
City. Panama (a). instrument strings, 40223, Dchoeneck, 
Textiles: |Germany (p); silk goods, 40201, Lima, 


Address 
City and 


and novelties, 40209, Hamburg, Germany 
(a and p); office supvlies, small, all 
kinds, 40204, Smyrna, Turkey (a or P); | 
stationery and novelties, 40276, Panama 


See weer ener eeeeeeeseseres 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, ‘after March 4, ‘at the conclusion 
“ef each yolume.. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


\ The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


he United States 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, AUGUST 12, 1929, 


~ PER 
COPY 


‘Awards Granted 
For Engineering 
In Navy Contest 


“Wyoming” Given First 
Prize for Standing First in 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


PRICE 5.CENTS 


PAGE TEN ( 


1392) 


ontained in Today’s Issue 


‘Selling a 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 
Knowledge of foreign markets places 
inland cities on parity with ports, De- 


Japanese Stores | 
Are Developing by 
American Methods | 


Firms Send Representatives | 


‘Summary of All News C 


| greater highway expansion, 
to Department of Commerce. 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Railroads 
Present rate on bituminous coal from | 
| Illinois and Indiana mines to Minne- | 
| sota and Wisconsin found ‘to be reason- | 
able, but rates to Fargo, N. Dak., found 


sent decree restricting activity of pack- 


| ers. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Senator Fletcher opposes plan to 

treat fruit before marketing as means 

to’ eradicate fly, favoring compensation 
of growers ‘or fruit destroyed. 

Page 1, Col..2 


(Nellie Nichols, et al., Appelants, v. 
Continental Baking Company.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 
See Special Index and Digest of latest 
Federal Court decisions on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


according 


Accounting 


Credit Practice 
Credit syste... of Great Britain is 
regulated in two ways, states Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at London. 
Page 7, Col. 


' 


To United States to Study 


Sales and Advertising 
Practices. 


[Continued from Page 1.]_ 
comparatively short period the stores 
were again established in plants far 
more modern and better adapted to the 
changing times than the structures which 
were destroyed. In fact it may be said 
that the enforced new beginnings made 
by the leading department stores of 
Tokyo, as a result of the earthquake, 
have been responsible to a great extent 
for bringing the department store era 
of the country to a very advanced stage 
—from which there has been projected 
a remarkably progressive influence into 
the main fabric of Japan’s retail business 
world. 

The growing business that these stores 
are doing and the fact that they have 
prospered during the past few years of 
business stagnation and depression in 
regular retail shops, is attracting much 
attention in Japan. A number of rea- 
sons are given for the success of these 
institutions. In the first place, the de- 
partment store is admirably adapted in 
almost every way to the taste. habits, 
and buying. psychology of the Japanese 
people, and business policies in the most 
successful stores are based on this knowl- 
edge. The department store has an at- ! 
traction to the general public which 
amounts to fascination. 


Sightseers Go To Stores. 

To the average customer a visit to one 
of the larger stores is an opportunity 
to enjoy an atmosphere of modernity 
and luxury that makes a peculiar appeal 
to the Japanese character. To him the 
store represents a kind of supercommer- 
cial exhibition, and it is not uncommon 
for great crowds to gather in the more 
attractive stores without any intention 
of making purchases. Numerous sight- 
seeing parties from country districts, | 
family groups, and large numbers of 


students from schools, may. be seen at! ]} 


almost any time passing ,through de- 
partment stores, much as might be the 
case at exhibitions which were repre- 
sented as such. 

The management of the stores appear 
to offer encouragement to such elements 
and utilize the opportunity afforded to, 
make careful studies of the buying tend- 
encies and motives of the customers that 
come to them in this way. In fact busi- 
ness managements constantly strive to 
attract customers through special ex- 
hibits and displays and entertainments 
of different kinds in halls provided for 
this purpose. In the summer season all 
of the principal stores in Tokyo place at 
the disposal their customers large and 
attractive roof gardens, 

Another class of customers is reached 
through the appeal of convenience and 
economy. To them it is important that 
time and money may be saved by pur- 
chasing at department stores; time be- 
eause of the wide range of products 
available, and money resulting from busi- 
ness economies in large scale purchases. 


Visitors Are Encouraged. 

No efforts are spared in devising ways 
of attracting and facilitating the visit 
of customers to the stores, although 
large scale advertising is not employed | 
to any great extent. More emphasis is 
placed on customer convenience such as 
providing bus transportation from rail- 
way stations and terminal to the stores. | 

The cr.wds that daily throng to the 
more attractive department stores are 
comparable in size only to those attend- 
ing theaters. According to reliable esti- 
mates the patronage of one Tokyo store 
reaches as high as 200,000 customers per. 
day, while 60,000 is reported to approxi- | 
mate the minimum number for one day. 

In the development of the department | 
store business in Japan, American 
methods and practices have been the 
principal ones followed. All of the lead- 
ing stores have sent officers and em- 
ployes to the United States, and in some 
cases to Europe, for the purpose of study- 
ing administration, advertising, and 
sales problems, and are continuing to do 
so yearly. 

Investigations made regarding the 
source of supply and the main purchas- | 
ing channels of four leading department 
stores in Tokyo indicate that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the merchandise 
handled is imported. This by no means 
represents the total sale of products and 
materials of foreign design and styie, 
but only foreign manufactures. The ac- 
tual percentage of sales of foreign style 
merchandise, in comparison with native 
style merchandise, is not available; but 
it is safe to say that it amounts to sev- 
eral times the total of actual imports. 
In fact, a visit to one of these great 
marts leaves the average European or 
American with the impression that for- 
eign, not Japanese, atmosphere predomi- 
nates. This has of course to be quali- 
fied, for in the decoration and arrange- 
ments of the stores foreign department 
store practice is seen adapted to Japa- 
nese tastes. 


Stores Buy From Importers. 

The principal stores purchase most of 
their foreign requirements from domes- 
tic importers, direct importations rarely 
exceeding 10 per cent of all foreign pur- 
chases. There is little to indicate what 
the future trend will be, although it is 
probable that closer foreign contracts 
will be established. 

In the department stores of Tokyo are 
found a wide range of articles including 
all principal foreign and Japanese prod- 
ucts in common use. In fact to a great 
extent shopping in these stores has been 
reduced to terms as simple as im the 
United States. Their merchandise lay- 
out is in general very comprehensive and 
their displays are so attvactively ar- 
ranged so that no great difficulty is ex- 
perienced, even by European and Amer- 
ican customers, in readily finding tne de- 
partment or article wanted. 

Articles considered among the most} 
important in relation to sales volume in} 
department stores are as foHows: Con- 
fectionery, tea, dried fish. foodstuffs, do- 
mestic and foreign wines and spirits, 
fruits. and flowers. These are followed, 


| 
| 


|wearing apparel, 


Taxation 
Bureau of Internal Revenue order 


tax. ' 
Page 4, Col. 

Bureau of Internal 
motor fuel tax charged in New Yor 


State is deductible on return if not in- 


cluded as business expense. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Bureau of Internal Revenue rules that 


a surety on a taxpayer’s bond is not t 
be released on filing of lien. 
Page 4, Col. 
Internal Revenue Bureau issues th 


August 5 number of the Internal Rev 


enue Bulletin. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an 
nounces award to adjust overassessmen 
of taxes in four cases 
$402,428.40. 


reau of Internal Revenue. 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap 


peals,. 


Page 4/ 


See Special Index and Digest of Ta: 


Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 
Increase in imports of motion pic 


ture films by Great Britain in first six 


months of 1929 reported, Departmen 
of Commerce states. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Postal Service 
Hamburg-American liner 


Post Office Department announces. 


sets record, state Post Office Depart 
ment. 


Page 1, Col. 2) 

Importance of developing trade with 
Bermuda through use of parcel post 
service emphasized by Post Office De- 


partment. 


Page 6, Col, 2 

Postal savings system showing steady 
growth in amount of- deposits and in 
number of new depositors, Post Office 


Department announces. 


Page 7, Col. 6 


Care in answering inquiries concern 


ing postal savings, money orders and 


registry business is asked of postal em 
ployes, Post Office Department says. 


Radio 


Seven applications 
of radio licenses announced by Federa 
Radio Commission. 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Distribution 
Exporting and Importing 


Increased exports of farm machinery 


indicate gain in movement for powe 
farming, according to Department o 
Commerce. 


Page 6, Col. 2 


Increase in imports of motion pic 


ture films. by Great Britain in first six 


months of 1929 reported, Departmen 
of Commerce states. 
Page 6, Col. 


Exports of canned food increased in 


past fiscal year, says Department o 
Commerce, 
Page 6, Col. 


Exports of rubber goods during firs 


half of 1929 set half-year record, ac- 


cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col. 


Highways 


Economic progress of Peru, Ecuador,! into cockroach in bread in absence of | C 


Colombia and Venezuela _ justifie 


shoes, 
shawls, 


leather bags, drugs, tobacco, 
umbrellas, footwear, handker- 
chiefs, gloves, shirts, knit goods, native 
wearing apparel, printed muslin, silk- 
cloth, cotton cloth manufactures, woolen 
ready made cotton 
goods, silk crepe, bags of all kinds, wom- 
en’s and children’s wearing apparel, for- 
eign style clothing, women’s and chil- 
dren’s hats, art articles, jewelry, hair 
oranments, lacquer ware, foreign style 
tableware, stationery, books, watches and 
clocks, children’s toys, sporting goods, 
kodaks, radio apparatus, furniture and| 
household goods. 


Desirable Merchandise Listed. 

The lines of merchandise that are ex- 
pe¢ted to prove most popular durimg the 
next few years are clothing for women 
and children, foreign style clothing for 
men and boys, headwear for women and 
children, foreign style tableware, sta- 
tionery and office fixtures, toys, western 
style furniture, food products, and elec- 
trical accessories for the home, | 

As has been indicated, department 
stores are enjoying far greater prosper- | 
ity than smaller retail establishments. 
The earnings of one store in Tokyo 
amounted to 44.8 per cent of its paid up 
capital, and a second establishment 36.2 | 
on its capital, according to a leading} 
Japanes economic publication. Compara- | 
tively small capitalization, coupled with | 
the practice of carrying large reserve | 
funds, accounts in part for the high per- | 
centage rate of earnings. Dividends 
are paid by two leading stores at the 
rate of 15 per cent. 

Trade Checks Used. 

Statistics covering the proceeds of de- | 
partment store sales receipts are not 
available, but it has been estimated that 


‘ 


revoking of decision that tax imposed 
by France under income tax laws of} 
France is not such tax as may be cred- 
ited against taxpayer’s Federal income 


Revenue holds 


aggregating 


Page 7, Col. 1} 
Method of valuing leasehold for tax 
purposes described by specialist of Bu- | 


“Bremen’ 
adopts ship-to-shore air mail service 


Page 1, Col. 4) 
Poundage of air mail handled in July 


for modification 


to be prejudicial, Interstate Commerce 


‘S| Commission announces, 


passes 
5 


K 


| two other lines. 
o| Page 6, Col. 1 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 
4 | authorized to issue preferred stocks and 


e 


| tion of union passenger station at Cin- 
— . : 

cinnati, Ohio, Interstate Commerce 
| Commission announces. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


| 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissien. 
Page 6 


| 


| Shipping 

Galveston retains position as leading 
port in exports of cotton, according to 
Shipping Board. 


| 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Hamburg-American liner “Bremen” 

| adopts ship-to-shore air mail service 
Post Office Department announces. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Chief of Army Engineers approved 

deepwater channel for Portland, stated 

War Department. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


x | 


t 


Executive 
Management 


Business Conditions 
Business ‘in Finland in first half of 
'1929 was greatly improved over that 
for same period in 1928, Department 
of Commerce is informed. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. and 
other packers and allied concerns peti- 
tion Supreme Court of Dictrict of Co- 


’ 


stricting trade method of packers, so 
as to accord packers right equal to 
those of competitors. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Full text of petition of Armour & 
Co. and others asking Supreme Court 
of District of Columbia to modify con- 
sent decree restricting activity of pack- 
ers. 


Page 4, Col. 1 

Resolutions adopted by farm and 
stock raisers’ organibations asking 
court to modify consent decree pre- 
sented by Armour & Co. and others in 
petition to court asking modification 
of decree. 


: Page 5, Col. 7 
District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York rules that violations 
of prohibition act committed prior to 
erection of structure may be used as 
evidence, and that evidence of closure 
shall affect only those portions in 


r 


f 


Complainant, v. Da..iel J. (or Donald) 
Hurley, William (or Thomas) Mans- 
field, and Daniel E. Hurley.) 


t 
6) Appellate Court affirm decision of 
District Court, 


f | Government may file libel against car, 


occupants of which were found guilty | 


| of removal or concealment of intoxi- 
| cating liquors. (Richbourg Motor Co. v. 
United States.) 


1 
t 
Page 8, Col. 7 

Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
| Third Cireuit holds that person cannot 
| recover damages upon proof of biting 


5 


8 


| proof of negligence on part of baker. 


tle or no credit appears to be extended. 
Trade checks are used to such large ex- 
tent that it is not uncommon*for a sin- 


outstanding at one time, according to 
business reports. The amounts thus 


| paid in by prospective customers becomes 


interest free money available for current 
expenditures. 


It is the concensus of opinion that de- 


| partment stores in Japan offer the great- 


est sales outlet, in so far as the mer- 


| chandise lines to be marketed fit into the 


sales policies and possibilities of these 
institutions. All of the factors of pop- 
ularity above discussed immeasurably in- 
fluence the sale of any products stocked, 
either domestic or foreign. In accord- 
ance with the economic policy of the 
country, products of domestic origin are 
generally preferred, but the outstanding 
fact of interest to American firms e1ter- 
ing Japan’s markets is that department 
stores, wherever they operate, almost 
completely dominate the retail trade, ac- 
cording to Consul Sturgeon. 


Plan for Treating Fruit 
Raised in Florida Opposed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
much as California can produce. We can 
extend that greatly. Florida can sup- 
ply the domestic fruit market without 
any difficulty. 
ing year by year. 
quires, when this Mediterranean \ 
fly is eradicated—as it will be—is a wise 
solution of the problem of marketing 

‘and distribution. ; 
“I find the work of eradicating the 
Mediterranean fruit fly is progressing. 
The people are cooperating and the Fed- 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Interstate Commerce Commission is- 
sues order restricting ‘the issuance of | 
for transportation of private | 
cars, in conformity with recent ruling. | posed in study of 

Page 1, Col. 1) jabor in Liberia, acc 

Southern Railway given additional | partment. 

' time by Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
| sion to answer complaint of violation | 
|of anti-trust laws in holding stock in| troversies, according to Department of 


| notes, proceeds to be used in construc- 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 


lumbia to modify consent decree re-| 


which nuisance existed. (United States, | 


Page 8, Col. 1| 


holding that Federal | 


Our exports are increas- | 
All that Florida re- | 
fruit | 


Expansion of industry in Hungary 
| since agriculture cannot take care of 
; inereased population, Assistant Secre- 
| tary of Commerce says in radio ad- 
dress. 

Page 1, Col. 4 
Cooperation of United States pro- 
alleged coercion of 
ording to State De- 


Settlements effected in 14 labor con- 


Labor, 


Tariff 


Senator Smoot announces that pro- 
posal for sliding scale of duties on 
sugar has been abandoned by Senate 
Committee on Finance, following ex- 


Page 3, Col. 4} 


pression of views of majority members. | 


| Page 1, Col. 5 


Department of Commerce is advised 
of certain changes in export duties of 
| Mexico. 
| Page 2, Col. 7 


United States Customs Court hears 
protests on duties fixed by collector. 


Page 6, Col. 
Trade Marks 


| 


| 
‘ 


6 


Alleged deception is held not to jus- | 
| tify action in interference or for can- | 
| cellation of trade mark, in ruling of 


| First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
| ents, sustaining dismissal of suit to 
; cancel notation “Rock Cork.” (Arm- 


strong Cork & Insulation Co. v. Banner 
| Rock Products Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Trade Organizations 


American traders are admitted to 
British organization seeking to prevent 
; fraud in textile industry, states As- 


| sistant Trade Commissioner at London. | 
Page 1, Col. 6) 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


_ Action of Federal Reserve Bank in 
increasing rediscount rate of Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York is given ap- 
proval. 


} 
| 


! 
| 
| _, Con : 
| situation with reference t: 


c speculative 
| operations, states Senator Nye, 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Increase shown in debits to individual 
jaccounts, according to Treasury De- 
| partment. 
| Page 7, Col. 6 
Changes in status of National banks 
announced by Treasury. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Corporation Finance 


Sce Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
| counting Office. 

| 
' 


} 


; Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 
International Finance 


_ Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 


Page 7 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. and 
other packers and allied concerns peti- 
| tion Supreme Court of Dictrict of Co- 


| lumbia to modify consent decree re- | 


stricting trade method of packers, so 
as to accord packers right’ equal to 
| those of competitors. 


Full text of petition of Armour & 


|tions, as to what will become of the 


|fruits and vegetables now being pro- | 
\gle store to have well over 1,000,000 yen |Guced and as to the extent of quaran- | 


‘tines and embargoes. 


It is that uncertainty which is largely | 


| responsible for doubt, suspicion, and anx- 


|iety which have caused depositors to 
; withdraw their funds from banks and 
have forced a number of them to close. 
People do not know to what extent the 
}eradication program will go or to what 
lextent the quarantines and embargoes 
| will be imposed. 


them respecting that until there’has been 
an exhaustive and thorough survey, and 
{it has been definitely determined where 
| the boundary of Zone 1, the infested zone, 
;and Zone 2, entending nine ‘niles from 
|there, and Zone 3, all the remainder of 
the States, will he fixed and until the as- 
| certainment of the existence of infesta- 
| tion, 

| “The closing of the banks has meant 
| the withdrawal from circulation’ of more 
than $40,000,000 already and this pro- 
| duces depression in business’ and a slow- 
ing down of any new activities. It is 


| 
| 


even in the infested area will be allowed 
to move to market after some process, 
either by heat or by refrigeration, This 
is not at all satisfactory because when- 
ever fruit is subjected to some treat- 
ment in order to destroy larvae there 
will bea falling off in demand and a 
suspicion that will greatly loWer the 
price of fruit. Consumers will he dis- 
posed to feel that while it is perfectly 





the total fig re for the five principal|eral and State authorities are energetic ; safe to eat oranges that go through some 


establishments in Tokyo reaches in the, 


and thorough. It is difficult to find the 


| process, nevertheless they would not like 


neighborhood of yen 300,000,000 -annu-| fly even in the locality of greatest in-|to pay much for them. feeling that they 


ally. Purchases are made vy means of a/| 


festation. Ovr chief ‘difficulty now is 


had about as soon eat live larvae as 


by blankets, toilet goods, men’s hats, trade check system as well as cash. Lit- | uncertainty respecting future regula-| dead ones, 


& ( 


toe 


‘ 


Page 1. Col. 7 | 


Page 1, Col. 2| 
Congress may investigate banking | 


° 
Z| 


Page 1, Col. 7! 


| Co. and others asking Supreme Court | 
| of District of Columbia to modify con- ! 


It is difficult to advise | 


| thought that fruit now on the trees | 


| Condition reports on August 1 for 
| 12 fruits show an average of 24 per 
|}cent below 1928 figure for August 1 
and 19 per cent below 10-year average, | 
Department of Agriculture states. 

| Page 6, Col. 7 
| Condition of certain crops in Florida 
j}and California shown in statement by 
Department of Agriculture. 

| Page 6, Col. 7| 
| Herd of Alaskan reindeer to be/| 
| driven to Canadian Northwest Terri- | 
cories, according to Department of Com- | 


| merce. 
Page 2, Col. 7 

Price movements of imported agri- | 
cultural products—A chart prepared | 
‘by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | 
nomics. 





Page 6| 
Resolutions adopted by farm and| 
}stock raisers’ organibations asking | 
}court to modify consent decree pre-| 
| sented by Armour & Co, and others in| 
| petition to court asking modification | 
of decree. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


Page 5, Col. 
Many creameries have been built a 
|Irish Free State since. reorganization 
|of creamery industry, states Depart- | 
| ment of Commerce. | 
Page 6, Col. 3} 


Construction | 


Approval of plans for bridge proj- 
ects in Massachusetts, Washington, | 
Florida and Porto Rico announced .by 
War Department. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Engineering 
| Planning the National Capital—an 
|article by Lieutenant Colonel U. S. | 
Grant, 3rd., Director of Public Build- | 
{ings and Parks of the National Capi- | 
| tal. 

Page 9 
Awards in engineering contest an- 
| nounced by Navy Department. | 
Page 10, Col. 7 





Machinery 


Increased exports of farm machinery 
indicate gain in movement for power | 
farming, according to Department of | 


Commerce. 
Page 6, Col 


Mines and Minerals 


Present rate on hituminous coal from | 
| Illinois and Indiana mines to Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin found to be reason- 
| able, but rates to Fargo, N. Dak., found | 
| to be prejudicial, Interstate Commerce 
| Commission announces. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


2 | 


«| 


| 


| 
! 


_ Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 


Exports of rubber goods during first 
| half of 1929 set half-year record, ac- | 
cording to Department of Commerce. 

Page 6, Col. 5 | 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


American-made electrical appliances | 
dominate abroad, Department of Com- 


merce discloses. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Textiles and Their 
Products ; 


Galveston retains position as leading | 
port in exports of cotton, according to 


Shipping Board. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 


| American traders are admitted to 
| British organization seeking to prevent | 
| fraud in textile industry, states As- | 


| 
| 





} 


Purchasing — 


Prices and Rates of Raw 
Materials and Supplies 


| 


Price movements of imported agri- | Navy Department. 


cultural products.—A_ chart prepared | 


|by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
| nomics, 


Page 6| 


'Mr. King Will Support 
Delay in Naval Building 


In case the authority of 


three cruisers is challenged in the Sen- 
ate, Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, will 
|introduce a joint resolution expressly 


|giving such power retroactively to the | 
stated | 


| Chief Executive, Senator King 
orally August 10. 

Senator King declares that Mr. Hoover 
acted legally when he announced that 
| work on the cruisers would be suspended, 
|The President made this announcement 
| following similar action by Prime Minis- 
|ter Ramsay Macdonald of Gréat Britain. 
Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
jranking minority member of the Com- 
| mittee on.Foreign Relations, and Senator 
Hale (Rep.), of Maine, author of the 
cruiser bill, denied that construction of 
|the cruisers could be delayed under the 
jterms of the act providing for their 
| building. 
| Following is the full text of the joint 
|resolution which Senator King said that 
will he introduced if the authority of 
| the President is challenged: 
“Joint resolution. Construing the naval 
| construction.act, approved February 13, 
| 1929, : 
|_ “Resolved. by the Senate and House of 
Representatifes of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
construction of certain naval vessels and 
for other purposegm,approved February 
13, 1929, shall be rued as authoriz- 
ing the Presiden psuspend in whole 
lor in part any of paval construction 
|authorized under s f act pending the 
negotiation of international agreements 
|relating to naval armaments and action 
{thereon by the Senate.” 


President | 


Hoover to suspend the construction of ket was satisfactory with unempioyment 


partment of Commerce report states: 


tant, Department of Commerce is ad- 
| vised. 


; monthly list of foreign inquiries for 
purchase or to act as agents for Ameri- 
can products. 


| of Japanese department stores, states 


C 


Service and 
Personnel 


held in October at the Library of Con- 
- | gress. 


of Congress. 


posed in study of alleged coercion of 
labor in Liberia, according to State De- 
| partment. 


| in status of personnel of Foreign Serv- 
ice, 


troduce 
power retroactively to suspend cruiser 
| construction if authority is challenged. 


| article by 
Grant, 3rd., Director of Publie Build- 
ings and Parks of the National Capi- 
tal. 


| held its first meeting, Department of 
Commerce’ states. 


trict of New York rules that violations 
| of prohibition act committed prior to 
erection of structure may be used as 
evidence, and that evidence of closure 
| shall 
which nuisance existed. (United States,: 
Complainant, v. Daniel J. (or Donald) 
Hurley, William (or Thomas) Mans- 
field, and Daniel E. Hurley.) 


District Court, 
| Government may file libel against car, 
occupants of which were found guilty 
of removal or concealment of intoxi- 
cating liquors. (Richbourg Motor Co. v. 
United States.) 


emphasized following 15,000 mile tour 
| recently completed by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy, Navy Department states. 


shown by recent coast-to-coast flight 


| sistant ‘Trade Commissioner at London. | of Second Bombardment Group of 
Page 1, Col. 6 | Army Air Service, War Department an- 


| nounces, 


| War Department. 


| nounced by Nav 





| 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Oriental rug trade in Cairo impor- 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce issues 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Retailing 
American methods are used in growth 


onsul at Tokyo, 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Education 
Festival of Chamber Music to be 


Page 3, Col. 3 
New books received by the Library 





Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


Foreign Relations 
Cooperation of United States pro- 


Page 1, Col. 7 
State Department announces changes 


Page 3, Col. 7 
General 


Senator King annourfes he will in- 
measure giving President 


Page 10, Col. 5 


Planning the National Capital—an 
Lieutenant Colonel U. S. 


Page 9 
Executive committee for census has 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Law Enforcement 
District Court for the Northern Dis- 


affect only those portions in 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Appellate Court affirms decision of 
holding that, Federal 


Page 8, Col. 7 


National Defense 
Value of peace-time activities of Navy 


Page 2, Col. 1 
High degree of training said to be 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Awards in engineering contest an- 
y Department. 

Page 10, Col. 7 





Improvement of Business 


In Finland Shown This Year 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


normal. Foréign trade during June con- 
tinued active, and with a decline in im- 
ports and a seasonal expansion in ex- 
ports, an export surplus resulted. 

The industries showed a gradual im- 
provement, with the export season get- 
ting under way. Timber sales at the 
end of the month amounted to 860,000 
standards ' (1,702,800;,000 board feet). 
Prices remained unchanged, _although 
weak Russian competition is said to con- 
tinue. Deliveries are reported to be un- 
even, due to iransportation and shipping 
difficulties, Sulphite pulp prices were 
improved with demand lively; sulphate 
pulp prices continued low, with a small 
demand. The plywood market is un- 
changed, but the paper market continues 
dull, 


Recovery of Damages 
From Baker Is Refused 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
gence consisted in the baking of a loaf 
of bread containing a cockroach, which 
loaf was furnished to one of its store 
customers, and by the store sold to Mrs. 
Nichols. The proof was that on biting 
into a slicé of the loaf Mrs, Nichols bit 
into a cockroach encrusted therein, “The 
further uncontradicted proof was that 


Battleship Class; ‘“Cali- ; 


fornia’? Honored. 





The “Wyoming,” flagship of the Scout- 
ing Fleet, is awarded the, Engineerin# 
| Trophy in the Engineering Competition 
| of the Navy for the fiscal year 1928-29, 
the Department of tie Navy announced 
August 10, 

The “California,” flagship of ‘the Bat- 
tle Fleet, is awarded the Greatest Im- 
provement Prize, the Department stated. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The Wyoming, flagship of the Scouting 
Fleet, is awarded the ngineering 
Trophy, the privilege of painting a white 
“E” on her forward smoke stack, and is 
| awarded prize money for standing first 
|in this competition in the battleship 


| class. Captain Luther M. Overstreet, U. 
S. N., has commanded the “Wyoming” 
,during the past year and Lievtenant 
| Commander R. H. Booth, U. S. N., is her 
| engineering officer. " 

The “California,” fiagship of the Bat- 
tle Fleet, is awarded the Greatest Im- 


| 


if| provement Prize, will paint a red “E” 


|and prize money for the battleship class, 

Captain C. C. Bloch, U. S. N., command- 
ing, Lieutenant Commander H. A: Seiller, 
U. S. N., engineering officer. 


Cruiser Given Award, 

In the light cruiser class, the “Ra- 
leigh,”’ which has been in European 
| waters as flagship of the U. S..S. Naval 
| Forces in Europe, is awarded the En- 
|gineering Trophy, White “E” and prize 
| money for standing irst in engineering 
| in her c}-ss; Captain W. K. Riddle, U. S. 
|N., commanding, Lieutenant Commander 
| J. G, Arnold, U. S. N., engineer c “icer. 
The “Milwaukee,” which has been on 
|temporary duty with the Asiatic fleet, is 
awarded the Red “E” for attaining 98 
per cent of the merit of the engineering 
trophy winner in the light cruiser class. 
Captain R. T. Menner, commanding, Lieu- 
|tenant Comdr. R. H. Wakeman, U. S. N., 
engineer officer. 

The aircraft carrier “Langley” for pur- 
|pose of computing her engineering effi- 
ciency, is classed with the cruisers and 
stands first in this class, winning the 
| Engineering Trophy, the White “E” and 
Prize money. Captain A. B. Cook, U. S. 
N., commanding; Lieut, N. W. McDonald, 
U. S. N., engineer officer. 


“Galveston” Wins Prize. 

The “Galveston is awarded the Great- 
est Improvement Prize; Red “E” and 
prize money. Captain A. B. Cook, U. S. 
N., commanding, Lieut. (j. g).C. A. Arm- 
strong, U. S. N., Engineer Officer. 

The “Somers,”. Division 31, Batth® 
Fleet, is awarded the Engineering Tro- 
phy for the Destroyer class, the White 
“E” and prize money. Lieut. Comdr. 
D. H. Stuart, commanding, Lieut. F. R. 
Bunker; U. S. N., engineer officer. 

The “McCawley,” Division 30, Battle 
Fleet, is awarded the Red “E” for attain- 
ing 98 per cent of the merit of the Engi- 
neering Trophy winner of the destroyer 
class. Lieut. Comdr. W. L. Moore, U. S. 
N., commanding, Lieut. (jg.) A. C. Bo- 
hen, U. S, N., engineer officer the first 
part of the year; Lieut. (jg.) F. E. Shoup, 
Jr. U. S. N., engineer officer the latter 





||| part of the year. 


Awards in Tender Class. 


“Argonne,” submarine tender and flag- 
| ship, Division 20, Submarine Divisions, 
| Battle Fleet, awarded the Engineering 
Trophy, White “E” and prize money. 
Capt. R. P. McCullough, U. S. N., com- 
manding. Lieut. Comdr. W. J. Hart, Jr., 
U. S. N,, engineer officer. 7 

The “Procyon,” flagship of the Fleet 
| Base Force, is awarded the Greatest Im- 
| provement Prize, Red “E” ‘and prize 
|money. Capt, M.-M. Frucht, U. S. N., 
!commanding. Lieut. W. S. Holloway,y 
| U. S. N., engineer officer. 
| The “Wright,” airéraft tender, Scout- 
| ing Fleet, awarded Red “E” for attain- 
|ing 98 per cent of the merit of the engi- 
|neering trophy winner of the tender 
|elass. Comdr. E. D, McWhorter, U. S. 
N., commanding. Lieut. L. J. Stecher, 
U. S. N., engineer officer. 

Prizes in Transport Group. 

The “Salinas,” awarded engineering 
trophy, White “E,” prize money. Comdr. 
|H. A. MeClure, U. S. N., commanding. 
Lieut. W. H. Healey, U. S. N., engineer 
| officer. : 

The “Nitro,” awarded Greatest Im- 
provement Prize, Red “E” and prize 
money. Capt. M. K. Metealf, U. S. N., 
commanding. Lieut. J. J. Cullen, U. S. 
N., engineer officer. 





from such containers proper proportions 
of the ingredients were scaled or weighed 
and emptied direct into smaller contain- 
ers, and that their practice was up to 
the standard of such bakeries; that two 
inspections were made, one by the stock 
clerk when he delivered the ingredients 
to the mixing room, the cther by the 
scale clerk when he weighed them; that 
in ‘addition thereto the ingredients are 
| all tested’ in ‘the laboratory; that the fac« 
tory was regularly inspected, and that 
during the five years the manager had 
been employed by the company, no cock- 
roaches had been Seen if the factory and 
no complaints had been received by any- 
one that there were roaches about the 
| plant; that the:factory has.no cellar, and 
as a ‘preventive against bugs, cock- 
roaches, ete., a destructive substance is 
applied two or three times a week all 
around the outside. of the building and in 
the inside around the sinks. Such being 
the undisputed facts, the Court held 
there was no evidence of negligence to 
submit to the jury and gave binding in- 
structions for the defendant. In so do- 
ing and applyine in principl. the decision 
of this Court in Horn & Hardart vy, 


’ 





the defendant was engaged in baking| Lieber, 25 Fed. (2) 449, the trial Judge 


bread for public sale; that its daily prod- 
uct was from 15,000 to 16,000 loaves; 
that the flour, yeast, sugar, salt, milk 
and lard used in making the bread were 
bought from reputable firms, were of 
high grade, came in containers, were not 
in storage more than two weeks; that 


committed né error, for here as in the 
cited case, to hold the defendant guilty 
of negligence would have been “to base 
ja verdict on speculation instead of the 
solid ground of proven negligence.” Its 
judgment is therefore affirmed. 

| August 1, 1929, 





